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THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


I sever meet the knife-grinder’s equipage, or hear the 
hoarse dull cry with which its owner announces his 
presence in the neighbourhood, without’ the revival of 
reminiscences partaking both of the rural and the 
artistic. Of the rural, because, times out of number, 
I have encountered the knife-grinder on his pilgrimages 
in high-roads, green lanes, and villages—at the back- 
doors of country mansions, and at retired dwellings 
and far-away homesteads, remote from cities and 
towns: of artistic, because I remember him and his 
wheel, grindstone and treddle, in a hundred pictures, at 
least, of the Flemish school, at public-house doors, in 
riotous fairs; or, as in the famous picture of Teniers, 
all alone in his glory, filling the whole canvas himself. 
Whether he is so very ancient, however, as the Dutch 
artists would make him out to be, I cannot say; but 
there is a picture by Van Watsnym, of the exodus 
from Egypt, in which one of the liberated Goshenites 
appears in the character of a knife-grinder, sturdily 
propelling his apparatus towards the Red Sea. 

In our towns and villages, the knife-grinder pro- 
claims his advent by bawling, ‘Knives gri-i-ind! 
Razors gri-i-ind!’ but in London he rarely puts his 
lungs to such violent exercise, preferring to advertise 
his presence by setting his wheel rapidly in motion, 
and applying to its rough-hewn side the broad 
blade of a cleaver. The din suddenly raised by this 
simple means is perfectly astounding; it sets the 
windows shaking as though a sou’-wester were blow- 
ing—rattles the crockery on the dinner-table, and 
lifts your nervous landlady clean off her seat; but it 
is too frequent to excite much surprise, and too well 
known to need any interpretation. If the operations 
of this wandering professor were conducted with as 
much skill as he exhibits in making a disturbance, his 
visits would be more welcome than they are; but, if 


| the truth must be told, there is very little of the crafts- 
| man about him; he is a grinder rather than a sharpener 
| of the various kinds of small blades intrusted to his 


care. If you have a razor with a doubtful edge, he will 
settle the doubt fast enough by grinding completely 
off what edge it has; if you offer him a penknife, 
he cannot conceive that he has done his duty by it 
until he has ground off three-fourths of its substance ; 
and you will find it to your advantage to limit his 
services to table-knives, shears, and such larger ware 
as may require his art. For any shortcomings in the 
niceties of his profession, however, he atones in some 
degree by the exercise of various subsidiary callings, 
for one or other of which, as a housekeeper, you will 
be sure to have occasional use. Thus you will see 


hanging beside his wheel a pot of burning coal, shew- 
ing that he adds to the profession of knife-grinder that 
of tinker; and he is just as ready to administer to 
the necessities of a leaky sauce-pan, as to those of a 
notched carving-knife. Then, in a long box, fastened 
to the frame of his wheel, he has all the means and 
appliances for the repair, even to the re-boning, of 
defeated umbrellas, and for the ferruling of walking- 
sticks ; and in the chest of small tools in front of his 
breast, he has picklocks of all sizes, and can open your 
bureau if you happen to have lost the key. Besides all 
this, he will cobble bell-wires, bell-handles, and garden- 
gates—will fasten a ring to a patten, or a hinge to a 
clog—or do any other little odd job in a make-shift 
way, by which he may earn a few coppers, and ‘a glass 
of beer, your honour,’ if you choose to give him that 
into the bargain. The London knife-grinder, it must 
be observed, is not always, in the common sense of the 
word, a pedestrian. Frequently he appears mounted on 
a seat in the rear of a four or three wheeled equipage, 
which he propels, after the manner of a velocipede, by 
working a couple of treddles with his feet. This 
machine is his own manufacture—probably, had it 
been the production of another, he would have dis- 
covered long ere this, what is undoubtedly the fact, 
that it costs him just as much labour to make his way 
by stepping perpendicularly as horizontally. 

It is a complaint among knife-grinders, that their 
trade is overdone. This may arise from two causes. 
In the first place, the occupation is one which serves as 
a sort of refuge for the destitute ; no apprenticeship is 
required for it, and no more ingenuity than necessity 
very speedily teaches. A moderate capital will enable 
an aspirant to commence business, and the returns are 
forthcoming at once. In the second place, there can 
be no doubt that a business which promises a continual 
change of scene—which is controlled by no masters, 
guilds, or trades-unions, but is gloriously independent 
of them all, has very enticing charms for a considerable 
class, in whom the old nomadic instinct is active and 
strong. These two causes are probably sufficient to | 
explain the alleged superabundance of knife-grinders. 
It is not to be supposed that there is anything superla- 
tively fascinating in the practice of the art; abstractedly, 
the tread-wheel in any shape is not a delightful exer- 
cise ; and the pressing of cold steel against a dripping 
stone, in the open air, in all weathers, can awaken few 
pleasurable emotions. No; the man who is a knife- 
grinder by choice, must be something of a vagabond in 
his instincts—fond of the romance that is an element of 
continual change of scene, and impatient of the routine 
and the restraints of a settled life. Accordingly, we 
find in many parts of the country, that the knife- 
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grinding, like the tinkering trade, is in the hands of 
the gipsies; and we find, too, that they have the repu- 
tation, whether justly earned or not, of making it a 
convenient cover for petty thefts, and the means of 
spying out the land, as 2 preliminary to more serious 
depredations. 

In France, the knife-grinder is not known by that 
name. If you look for him in the dictionary, you 
will find him denominated Gagne-petit; which is, in 
fact, his popular name. He is called gagne-petit, or 
little gains, doubtless because he does not gain much ; 
he is entitled, however, to the designation of Rémouleur, 
which truly means grinder. When the French grinder 
comes upon the scene, he announces himself with the 
shrill ery, ‘ Répassir ciseaux!’—which is abominable 
French for ‘scissors to grind;’ but he says nothing 
about knives. Whether knives in France are ever 
ground, I do not pretend to say ; but that, as a general 
rule, they do not cut, Iam bound to affirm. I remember 
the time when Paris could boast a goodly number of 
grinders—when the shrill notes ‘ Répassir—ciseaux !’ 
were to be heard daily, and at an early hour of the day 
especially, along the quays and markets, and in the 
quiet and fashionable quarters of the Marais and St 
Germain at a later hour. The trade was exclusively 
in the hands of immigrants from the southern provinces 
of France, who spoke a miserable patois, hard to be 
understood by the Parisian, and totally unintelligible 
to a stranger. They were, however, well-meaning, 
simple-hearted fellows, free from the vices of the 
metropolis, and inured to a life of the severest absti- 
nence and self-denial. The grinders of Paris, though 
not yet extinct, have considerably diminished in 
number. They have been driven to adopt some other 
occupation, in consequence of the cutlers appointing 
each a certain day in the week for grinding—notifying 
the same by a placard in their shop-windows. Any of 
my readers who search the municipal archives of 
Paris, will find a little history recorded concerning 
one of them who had driven his grindstone through 
the streets and suburbs of the city for more than 
fifteen years; which I see no reason why I should not 
reproduce here. It runs to the following effect :— 

Antoine Bonafoux was a grinder, living frugally 
upon the produce of his precarious industry. Upon 
the same lofty floor of the house in which he lodged, 
dwelt a poor widow of the name of Drouillant, who 
had once seen better days. The death of her husband 
had deprived her of her resources, and driven her to a 
garret, where, with an only child—a boy too young to 
labour—she worked early and late at her needle for the 
means of subsistence. Bonafoux, whose instinct led him 
to comprehend and sympathise with her misfortunes, if 
he passed her on the stairs, would manifest his respect 
by a low bow, and his sympathy by a courteous inquiry 
after the little boy; though he sought no further 
acquaintance. But the widow grew too feeble to work, 
and seeing her suffering from want, he called on her 
one morning, and insisted on her borrowing a portion 
of his savings, alleging that he had a sum in the bank 
to which he was constantly adding something, and that 
he could well spare it. The brave fellow knew well 
enough that he was depositing his earnings in a 
sinking-fund ; but it was not for him to stand by and 
see a poor lady and a mother pining for assistance 
which he could render. So she became his pensioner, 
with the understanding that she was to repay him 
when she could. Suddenly, during the absence of 
the grinder, a stroke of apoplexy prostrated the poor 
widow. The whole house was in alarm; the doctor 
was sent for; and as soon as he had administered 
to her present wants, arrangements were made for 
carrying her to the hospital—that ante-chamber of the 

tomb to the unfortunate poor of Paris. At this moment 
Bonafoux came in. ‘Stop,’ said he, ‘that lady must 


it would kill her to take her there.. Doctor, attend to 
her here, and do your utmost; I will defray your 
charges.’ The poor lady recovered slowly under the 
careful nursing which the grinder procured for her; 
but was never able to resume her needle-work. Bona- 
foux supplied all her wants. When the boy grew old 
enough, he apprenticed him to a stove-maker, and cut 
up his own garments, to provide him with an outfit. A 
second attack of apoplexy deprived the poor mother of 
the use of her limbs. ‘The grinder continued his bene- 
factions to the last hour of her life—nor relaxed his 
guardianship of her son until he was able to earn his 
own maintenance. It was for this act of truly Christian 
charity, extending over a long period, that the French 
Academy, in 1821, awarded to Antoine Bonafoux a gold 
medal and a prize of 400 francs. The historian who 
records the deed, declares that the grinder was worthy 
of the honour, and, in addition to that, of the esteem 
of all good men; a judgment in which the reader will 
probably concur. 

Another story in which the French grinder is con- 
cerned, was told me some years ago by the son of the 
person chiefly implicated. It was in these terms: My 
father was a surgeon in the English army, under the 
Duke, and served in the beginning of the Peninsular 
war. At one of the skirmishes near Salamanca, he 
was out seeking for wounded, and was taken prisoner. 
With two others, he was put on horseback, and, under 
charge of an escort, marched into France. Towards 
evening on the third day after crossing the Pyrenees, 
he managed to give his guardians the slip, and hid 
himself in a wood. There he waited till the hue- 
and-cry was over, and till night grew dark. With 
the stars only for guidance, he travelled all night, con- 
cealing himself again in a wood when day dawned. 
Covering himself with leaves and branches, he lay 
down to rest, and slept soundly for several hours. 
Noon had gone by, when he was awoke by the heat of 
the sun’s rays. On looking round him, he perceived 
that he had made his lair close to a footpath which 
wound through the forest ; and in the distance he could 
see, through the brambles, a grinder approaching 
with his wheel. He lay still, expecting the man to 
pass; but the fellow stopped under a tree, gathered a 
few dry sticks, and made a fire, put on a pot to boil, 
dropped sundry savoury ingredients into it, and fed 
the flame at intervals with fuel. While the soup 
was preparing, he busied himself with some repairs 
to his machine—now soldering with a hot iron—now 
driving a nail or two with a hammer. My father had 
eaten nothing since the day before at noon, and was 
never in his life good at starving or cheating his 
stomach. When the savoury fumes of the soup were 
borne to him by the wind, it was as much as he could 
possibly do to remain quietly in his covert; but when 
he saw the fellow produce a huge hunch of bread, 
cut it into strips, begin sopping them in the soup, 
pour the latter into a tin bowl, and apply himself to 
spooning out the succulent morsels—fiesh and blood 
could endure it no longer. With a terrific shout, he 
bounced from his lair, seized the soldering-iron with 
one hand, grasped the affrighted grinder by the throat 
with the other, and laid him sprawling. The poor man 
begged for mercy. 

* My good fellow, I don’t want to rob you,’ said 
my father—who compassionated his wild terror— 
‘but I must share your dinner.’ My father spoke 
French fluently, but he brought about a clearer under- 
standing of the subject by the display of a few coins. 
The dinner was shared on the communistic principle, 
and having dined, the two strangers soon became good 
friends. ‘The grinder knew well enough whom he had 
fallen in with ; he had heard the story of the prisoner’s 
escape, and expressed his conviction that he would be 
taken again, as the whole country would be on the 


not go to the hospital ; I know her better than you do; 


look-out for him. This was far from a consolatory 
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prospect for my poor papa, who had six of us waiting 
for him at home. But he took heart, and resolved to 
defeat his pursuers, if possible. Ie began to draw out 
the grinder, with a view to make the best use of any 
information he could get. He learned that the man 
was not known in the neighbourhood ; that he was 
travelling from Auvergne towards Brittany; and could 
maintain himself well on the road by his trade. My 
father’s plan was soon formed. 

‘Now, Monsieur Jacques,’ said he, ‘you must sell 
me your grindstone and traps, and teach me how to use 
them. You must let me have your blouse and cap, and 
wooden shoes and etceteras ; and I must be the grinder 
who is going to Brittany, and you must get back to the 
Cantal how you can.’ Jacques laughed at this as the 
maddest proposition that could be thought of; but 
finding that it was perfectly serious, endeavoured to 
dissuade his new friend from an attempt promising 
nothing but defeat and disgrace. But my father 
would not be deterred from the enterprise ; and the 
grinder at length agreed, for ten guineas, to dispose 
of his equipage, and indoctrinate the purchaser in its 
use. That evening he went off to the nearest town, 
leaving his kit in my father’s care, and bought new 
clothing for himself, together with a stock of provi- 
sions enough for several days for the escaped prisoner. 
The next morning, after a few lessons in the art of 
grinding to one who had been too well used to the 
mechanical arts to need much teaching, Jacques set 
my father forward on his route. Before parting, he 
shewed him a secret cavity in one of the solid legs of 
his machine, from which he took a few francs, the 
produce of his savings, and recommended him to make 
it the depository of his remaining gold, as a safe place 
of concealment, should he meet with robbers. 

It was thus as a grinder that my father perambu- 
lated the heart of France. He made as little use of 
his tongue as possible on his route, but was obliged to 
labour for his subsistence, as he dared not incur suspi- 
cion by changing English gold. The passport of honest 
Jacques stood him in good stead, and he luckily 
escaped questioning. On approaching the coast of the 
Channel, he made for a town where he knew that 
English officers were at liberty on parole, and was so 
fortunate as to fall in with a lieutenant in the navy, 
with whom, but a few years before, he had entered the 


‘agus. 

In spite of the watchfulness of Napoleon’s police, 
and of the severity of his decrees wherever the English 
were concerned, there were men to be met with along 
the coast, who, for a sufficient consideration, were 
always ready to incur the risk of aiding the escape of 
a prisoner, or assisting in any other exploit by which a 
round sum was to be made. To an adventurer of this 
class the lieutenant introduced my father. The man was 
a smuggler by profession, and it mattered little to him 
whether he smuggled English goods into his country, 
or an English gentleman out of it. He agreed, for a 
hundred guineas, to put my father either on board of a 
British man-of-war, or on shore on the English coast, 
within a few weeks. When the bargain was struck, 
my father, who was by this time sick of his lumbering 
machine, wheeled it, by the smuggler’s advice, into a 
deep pond, and took to a comfortable hiding-place 
in a cavern high up in a cliff that overlooked the sea. 
It was fortunate he did so. He was hardly safe in 
his retreat when his pursuers, who had contrived to 
extract a confession out of honest Jacques, tracked him 
to the town, and commenced a rigorous search for the 
pretended grinder. Had they found the machine, they 
would have known that the owner was not far off; but 
deceived by false intelligence from the scouts of the 
smuggler, they started off again on a wrong track, and 
left the coast clear. For five weeks, my father sat 


| brooding alone in his eyrie; his sole employment, 


watching for the desired signal by day, and drawing 


up provisions in a basket at midnight. The signal 
gladdened his eyes at last in the early dawn of 
morning. He uncoiled his rope—slid down by it— 
stepped on board the smuggler’s boat—mounted a 
fast-sailing cutter in the offing—and in less than forty- 
eight hours stood safe on his native soil. He had a 
tenderness for vagabond knife-grinders to the last day 
of his life, and would give them a job whenever they 
came in his way. 

With this veritable history I may close my account 
of the knife-grinder. Were I disposed to pursue the 
subject further, I might recall’to the recollection of the 
reader that well-known German vagabond of a grinder 
whose boast it was— 


Ich schleife die Scheeren und drehe geschwind, 
Und hinge mein Mintelchen nach dem Wind; 


who prated so glibly of his independence and his gene- 
rosity, and illustrated both by swindling poor Hans out 
of his fat goose: I might speculate on the antecedents 
of the knife-grinders of the metropolis, and weigh 
probabilities with regard to those ingenious lads dimly 
pointed at in the Vicar of Wakefield, who are sup- 
posed to bind themselves apprentice to turn a cutler’s 
wheel for seven years; and might exhaust a deal of 
valuable conjecture as to whether, at the end of that 
time, they were quite qualified for knife-grinders: and 
lastly, I might point to the ‘ Needy Knife-grinder’ of 
Canning, whose ‘hat had a hole in it—so had his 
breeches ;’ who had a taste for beer, but none for 
politics; and who was denounced and kicked by the 
‘friend of humanity,’ as a ‘ sordid, unfeeling reprobate, 
degraded, spiritless outcast,’ because he was insen- 
sible to the misery of his lot. But these things the 
reader knows already, andI need not dwell upon them. 
Let the knife-grinder, then, pass orm; and let us listen 
in silence, and not without some good-will, to his cry— 
‘ Knives gri-i-nd! Knives gri-i-ind !’ 


THE GREAT CARRAC. 


One of the most important events recorded in the 
earlier naval annals of England, is the capture of a 
large Portuguese ship, named the Madre del Dios, but 
better known to our ancestors by the more familiar 
appellation of the Great Carrac.* We use the word 
important advisedly, though, as a feat of arms, a 
distinguished demonstration of nautical skill and in- 
domitable valour, the capture of this vessel was merely 
one among the long series of naval victories that, 
from an early period, had attended the auspicious 
fortunes of the British flag. From the time of King 
Alfred, the English had ever claimed the supremacy of, 
at least, the narrow seas; and the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, just four years previous 
to the period of which we write, proved to the world 
that the claim could be well substantiated. The 
importance of this capture may, however, be more 
readily recognised in another point of view, when we 
state that it opened up to the nation an entirely new 
branch of commerce, and directly led to the establish- 
ment of the first East India Company. The valuable 
productions of the East were at that time almost 
unknown in England, a few only finding their way 
hither by the two ships that once a year voyaged 
from London to the Mediterranean. The carrac, the 
largest and richest prize that had ever been brought 
to England, first exhibited the rich treasures of the 
East to the wondering and greedy eyes of Englishmen, 
and stimulated the commencement of that direct traffic 
with India which has since formed so important a 
feature in British commercial enterprise and political 
power. Quaint old Hakluyt, alluding to the carrac, 
says: ‘She first discovered those secret trades and 


* Portuguese, Carraca. 
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Indian riches which hitherto lay strangely hidden and 
cunningly concealed from us; whereof there was, 
among some few of us, some small and imperfect 
glimpse only, which now is turned into the broad light 
of perfect knowledge.’ 

Connected with great historical names, followed by 
remarkable results, and exhibiting a picture of our 
early naval adventurers—of ideas and practices so 
different from those of the present period—the story 
of the Great Carrac—an important though forgotten 
episode in the annals of Queen Elizabeth, is not with- 
out its peculiar interest—we may say its moral. The 
history of the past has been compared to a lofty and 
spacious gallery, the walls of which are embellished 
with splendid life-size pictures, representing virtuous 
actions and heroic achievements, while its floor is 
covered with the vile corruption and repulsive remains 
of the noisome charnel-house. From the paintings, we 


implicit confidence and respect. In short, she was a 
woman eminently fitted, by her virtues and abilities, 
to be the partner of the unfortunate courtier, soldier, 
and scholar—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The expedition continued on its course, and in the 
mouth of the Channel met a French ship returning 
from Spain to Calais. On board this vessel there was 
one Davies, an Englishman, who had escaped from 
‘a long and miserable captivity’ in Spain. From this 
person, and the captain of the French ship, Raleigh 
learned that delay had been fatal to the object of the 
expedition. The king of Spain hearing of it, had sent 
orders to America, forbidding the treasure-ships to sail 
that year. Notwithstanding this intelligence, Raleigh 
proceeded till off Cape Finisterre, when, considering 
the season too far advanced for the attack on Panama, 
he divided his fieet into two squadrons, one of which, 
under the command of Frobisher, he ordered to cruise 


should derive a stronger impulse to honourable exertion; off the coast of Spain; the other, under Sir John 
from the rotten bones of the charnel-house, a more Burrowes, to cruise off the Western Islands. He then 
decided repugnance to their still existing representatives. | returned to England, and was immediately, with Miss 

The expedition which ultimately led to the capture , Throckmorton, committed to close confinement in the 


of the carrac, though designed for a very different 
ong es was planned by the chivalrous but unfortunate 

ir Walter Raleigh. Its original object was to intercept 
the silver ships belonging to the king of Spain, on 
their homeward passage from Mexico, and to plunder 
Panama by a spirited land movement across the 
narrow isthmus which separates, as well as joins, the 
two Americas. It was got up on a principle somewhat 
similar to the joint-stock companies of the present day. 
Raleigh embarked his whole fortune in it; Sir John 
Hawkins, and several merchants of London, joined in 
the adventure; Queen Elizabeth herself became what 
we would now-a-days term a shareholder, supplying 
two ships with L.1500, and granting the authority of 
her Royal Commission. To use a modern phrase, the 
stock of the company consisted, in all, of 5005 tons 
of shipping, and L.18,000. 

The fleet, under the command of Raleigh, was fully 
equipped, and ready to sail in the February of 1592; 
but a long series of westerly winds confined the ships 
in Plymouth Harbour till the greater part of their 
provisions were consumed. The necessity for procuring 
fresh supplies brought on further delays, so that the 
May-day merry-makings had passed and gone ere 
Raleigh, distressed and disgusted by the loss of so 
much valuable time, was enabled to put to sea. 

He was destined to experience a still severer trial. 
The very day after the expedition sailed, it was over- 
taken by Sir Martin Frobisher, bearing the queen’s 
orders to Raleigh, desiring him to give up the command, 
and return immediately to England. Eager to distin- 
guish himself, and trusting to return with a success 
that would excuse his breach of duty, Sir Walter 
refused to comply with the queen’s commands, alleging, 
as a palliation of his disobedience, that the mariners 
had no confidence in any other leader. 

The cause of Raleigh’s disgrace and recall was one 
of the principal events in his romantic life. The queen 
had discovered, when it could be no longer concealed, 
his marriage with Miss Throckmorton, one of the 
maids of honour. Elizabeth was highly incensed at 
the weakness of her attendant, and the boldness of 
Raleigh in presuming to fall in love and marry 
without the royal consent; for she ever insisted that 
the whole admiration of her courtiers should be con- 
centrated on herself; and if any lady of her court, or 
officer of her household, dared to infringe upon this 
regal monopoly of gallantry, the consequence was her 
most severe displeasure. It is pleasing to have to 
relate, that whatever indiscretion Miss ‘Throckmorton 
may have been guilty of, by her private marriage, it 
was fully atoned for in after-life. In all her husband's 
misfortunes, she was ever an attached and devoted 
wife, and he always regarded her with the most 


Tower. 

The division commanded by Burrowes consisted of 
but three ships—the Foresight, belonging to the queen ; 
the Roebuck, to Raleigh; and the Dainty, to Sir J. 
Hawkins. On reaching the island of Flores, Burrowes 
found there two small vessels, the Golden Dragon and 
Prudence, belonging to one Moore and some merchant 
adventurers in London. These vessels had arrived, 
the day previous, ‘on an intended purpose to tarry 
there for purchase,’ as plunder was quaintly termed in 
those days. Burrowes entered into a written agree- 
ment with the commanders of these vessels, ‘to have, 
possess, enjoy, and partake of all such prizes as should 
be taken, jointly or severally’ by them or his own 
ships for a certain period. ‘The day after this ‘con- 
sortment,’ as it was termed, the reports of cannon were 
heard booming in the offing; and the admiral, putting 
to sea, discovered a Portuguese vessel chased by an 
English squadron. ‘The Portuguese captain, finding 
his flight intercepted by Burrowes, resolved to run his 
ship on shore, and destroy her, rather than allow her 
to be captured by the English. He accordingly did 
so, and then immediately began removing the most 
valuable part of his cargo. Burrowes, on joining the 
English squadron that had so unexpectedly made its 
appearance, found it to consist of five ships belonging 
to Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and engaged, like 
himself, in the pursuit of purchase. 

It does not appear very clearly that we were actually 
at war with Portugal at that period. Indeed, Elizabeth 
was then anxious to enter into an alliance with that 
nation, to aid her against her great enemy—Spain ; but 
in the olden time it frequently happened that nations 
were at war in one part of the world, while at peace in 
another—at war on the sea, while at peace on the land. 
The pope, in the plenitude of his power, having divided 
the world, presenting India to Portugal, and America 
to Spain, those nations claimed the privilege of cap- 
turing the vessels of any other powers that presumed 
to pass certain very badly-defined boundaries ; and the 
ships of the other powers, naturally enough, retaliated 
by capturing Spanish and Portuguese vessels wherever 
they met with them. The great and sudden develop- 
ment of English maritime enterprise in the reign of 
Elizabeth, may be partly ascribed to this state of con- 
tinual warfare with Spain and Portugal on the ocean. 
The high nobility, who, in that semi-feudal age, still 
rufiied with troops of retainers, did not disdain to 
engage in this system of legalised piracy, and found a 
profitable employment for their needy fvilowers, by 
sending them out to capture the rich treasure-ships 
returning from India and America. Drake, Frobisher, 
and almost all our early naval heroes, started in life as 
the retainers of some adventurous noble. Clifford, Earl 
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of Cumberland, was the most celebrated of the latter 
class. He commanded his own ships at the defeat of 
the Armada, and distinguished himself so greatly, that 
Elizabeth ever after termed him her captain. 

The Portuguese, landing his cargo before their very 
eyes, was no doubt a galling sight to the English 
adventurers, but a rising gale prevented them from 
approaching the land. The next morning, however, 
the wind having fallen, they sent in their boats well 
manned and armed, but were again disappointed, the 
Portuguese having set his vessel on fire. The English 
boats were, consequently, compelled to return to their 
vessels without acquiring plunder, but they made two 
prisoners, Dutchmen, who had served as gunners on 
board the Portuguese ship. The prisoners would give 
no information, until threatened with torture; they then 
acknowledged that the burning vessel was the Santa 
Cruz, a richly laden Indiaman, and that her consort, 
the Madre del Dios, a much larger and richer ship, 
might be daily expected in the same track. 

On receiving this important intelligence, Lord Cum- 
berland’s captains agreed to unite their forces with 
Burrowes, and endeavour to capture the Madre del Dios. 
The ships, under the command of Burrowes, being now 
ten in number, he stationed them two leagues apart, 
covering upwards of a degree of Jongitude, so as to 
insure the greatest range of vision, and impatiently 
waited for the expected prize. He did not wait long. 
At daylight, on the 3d of August, the captain of the 
Dainty espied the wished-for carrac, and immediately 
bore down towards her. The carrac was the largest ship 
of the period, and from the description given of her, 
must have resembled a Chinese junk more than any 
other existing specimen of naval architecture. She was 
1600 tons burden, drew 31 feet of water, had seven 
decks, and carried 800 men, besides a large number of 
passengers returning to Portugal, enriched with the 
treasures of the East. Notwithstanding the immense 
disproportion in size and force, the Dainty, at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, began, single-handed, to en- 
gage her formidable adversary, but sustained severe 
damage and loss in the unequal contest. The Roebuck 
next came into action, and was soon afterwards sup- 
ported by the Golden Dragon; but the carrac, making 
a running-fight, ably defended herself. As the day 
wore on, the combat continued, the carrac, from her 
great size, armament, and number of men, keeping her 
enemies at bay. Towards evening, Captain Cross, in the 
Foresight, came up. Burrowes, who was in the Roebuck, 
hailed Cross, asking what was best to be done. ‘We 
must lay her aboard,’ Cross replied, ‘or she shall 
escape to the land, and we will lose her like the Santa 
Cruz. Acting upon this advice, the English ships 
closed to board the enemy; but in the manceuvre, the 
Roebuck and Dainty fell foul of each other, the Dainty’s 
mainmast was shot away, and the Roebuck received a 
shot between wind and water which caused her to leak 
so fast that all hands had to be called to the pumps. 
The Foresight was now the only undisabled English 
ship engaged with the carrac. It was seven o’clock 
in the evening; the carrac was fast approaching the 
land, and Cumberland’s ships were still far from the 
scene of action. In this emergency, Cross adopted 
the desperate expedient of laying his ship athwart the 
bows of his immense enemy. Succeeding in this bold 
attempt, he lashed the carrac’s bowsprit to the main- 
mast of the Foresight, and withdrawing his men into 
their close quarters, kept up the engagement with small- 
arms for the space of three hours. The carrac’s way 
through the water being completely deadened by the 
Foresight lying across her bows, gave time for two 
of Cumberland’s ships to come up; and at ten at 
night the Portuguese was carried by boarding, after a 
desperate contest of twelve hours. 

The carrac was now taken, but a scarcely less 


“se scene followed the sanguinary horrors of the 


combat. As in a town taken by storm, the victors 
commenced a general pillage of the ill-fated ship and 
her unfortunate passengers. ‘So eager were they, so 
recklessly did they seek for spoil, that in their infu- 
riated rapacity they madly risked their own lives, and 
all the wealth they had so hardly contended for. It 
being night, each man lighted a candle to aid his 
search. A fight ensuing among some of the plunderers, 
their candles were thrown down, setting fire to a cabin 
containing 600 great gun-cartridges ; and if it had not 
been for the presence of mind and active exertions of 
Captain Cross, the prize and its captors would have 
been blown into the air. The plunder continued till 
next morning, when Burrowes’ ship having come up, 
the admiral claimed all pillage in the queen’s name. 
But the Earl of Cumberland’s men denied the queen’s 
authority, alleging that they had not fought for the 
queen, but for their lord, whose retainers they were; 
and he always allowed them their rightful purchase, 
which was all the plate, money, and jewels found on 
the upper decks. 

Burrowes, however, succeeded in stopping further 
pillage, and then turned his attention to the wounded 
of the enemy, whom he treated with great kindness, 
compelling his own surgeons to attend upon them. 
To the Portuguese captain, Don Fernando de Mendoza . 
—‘a gentleman well stricken in years, well spoken, 
of good stature, and comely personage, but of hard 
fortune’—his passengers, and crew, Burrowes gave a 
small vessel to carry them to Portugal, and permitted 
them to take away their personal effects. The ‘hard 
fortune’ of these poor people was not even then over. 
On their way to Lisbon, they fell in with another 
English vessel, and were stripped almost naked, losing 
900 diamonds and other ‘odd ends’ that they had 
managed to take with them from their captured ship. 
Burrowes made the best of his way to England with 
his rich prize,-and after narrowly escaping shipwreck 
on the Scilly Islands, arrived at Dartmouth in the 
month of August. 

The bells of England had not rung a merrier peal 
since the defeat of the Armada, than they did when 
the news arrived of the carrac’s capture. The value 
of the prize was estimated at fabulous amounts; 
even Raleigh, who was still a prisoner in the Tower, 
calculated her to be worth L.500,000. ‘Traders of all 
descriptions flocked to the seaports, and purchased 
plate, diamonds, rubies, pearls, musk, ambergris, silks, 
and gold-embroidered stuffs from the fortunate sailors. 
The queen immediately appointed a commission to 
take charge of the prize, and issued a proclamation, 
commanding all plunder to be delivered up to the 
commissioners in ten days, ‘the same, if considered to 
be lawful pillage, to be returned to the captors.’ The 
commissioners, on arriving at Dartmouth, found the 
carrac gutted to the lower-deck ; and though Ports- 
mouth resembled Bartholomew Fair, not one particle of 
plunder was delivered up to them. They, however, 
proceeded to examine witnesses relative to the pillage, 
but were disgusted by the gross perjuries committed 
in the evidence. When the commissioners cautioned 
the witnesses, and pointed out the sinfulness of such 
conduct, the latter profanely replied, that ‘they had 
rather venture their souls in the hands of a merciful 
God, by perjury, than their fortunes, gotten with 
the peril and hazard of their lives, in the hands of 
unmerciful men.’ 

A large folio volume of the Lansdowne manuscripts 
is nearly filled with documents relative to these pro- 
ceedings. A complete mania seems to have sprung up 
all over England to possess something that had been 
taken in the Great Carrac. The most abject letters 
were written by ladies of the highest rank to the 
officers and men of the expedition, begging for any 
trifling article of plunder, but especially mentioning 
porcelain, then almost unknown in England. 
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The queen finding the labours of the commissioners 
utterly fruitless, and also suspecting them of receiving 
bribes, suffered her love of money to overcome her 
resentful feelings against Raleigh, and liberated him 
from the Tower, giving him authority to use the most 
stringent means to recover the missing plunder. On 
his arrival at Portsmouth, the sailors surrounded him 
with shouts of joy and congratulation, but he replied: 
‘I am still the queen’s poor prisoner,’ pointing to 
Blunt, a warden of the ‘Tower, under whose surveillance 
he still was. Raleigh immediately instituted the most 
vigorous measures. All coasting-vessels, wagons, and 
travellers were searched, and letters opened. By 
these means, a large cross, formed of a single emerald, 
sixty-one diamonds, and 1400 pearls, with an immense 
quantity of other valuable property, were reclaimed. 

Burrowes’ ship was searched, and in the admiral’s 
own cabin were found several large chests filled with 
damasks, taffetas, and porcelain. The commissioners 
seized these goods, but Burrowes claimed them on the 
plea, that he was a ‘ gentleman of quality, and the 
queen’s admiral, and required them to make presents 
therewith to his friends.’ One of Cumberland’s 
men then stated to the commissioners, that he had 
secured, as part of his spoil, an agate-hafted dagger, 
mounted with diamonds and rubies, but that Burrowes 
had taken it from him, and he trusted that, in equal 
justice, the admiral would be compelled to give it up. 
Burrowes complied by producing a common dagger of 
English manufacture as the one alluded to; and this 
‘ringing the change,’ as a modern swindler would term 
it, was considered rather a clever and laughable trick 
of the gallant admiral. The commissioners also 
reported that Burrowes wore in a ring a large white 
stone, but, ‘though it be hard, and write in glass,’ 
they could not tell if it were a diamond, and so they 
permitted him to keep it. 

Captain Cross, of the Foresight, seems to have obtained 
the greatest share of the plunder—‘as much as loaded 
a small vessel.’ The captains of Cumberland’s ships 
had also a large share. Silver basins, shields covered 
with beaten gold, porcelain, mother-of-pearl spoons, 
silks, and tapestry were taken from them; but they 
succeeded in retaining a great number of other valuable 
articles. The captain of the Dainty put into Harwich, 
assigning as his reason for doing so, that his men 
were so determined ‘to see the bottom of the carrac,’ 
he could not trust them near her. But his real 
reason was, that Harwich being near London, he had a 
greater facility of disposing of his spoil. Before officers 
were sent down to search his vessel, he sold spices 
to the amount of L.1400; and even afterwards, several 
wagons were seized laden with cinnamon and calicoes, 
that had been discharged from his ship. 

Thomson, the captain of the Dainty, considered him- 
self, as he expressed it, to have been very hardly dealt 
with. The Dainty’s mainmast being shot away in the 
engagement, she fell to leeward, and five days elapsed 
before she could rig a jurymast and rejoin the fleet. 
Then Thomson found, as he stated to the commissioners, 
that all the money, silk, jewels, apparel, and chains of 
gold had been divided among the other captains. He 
complained to Burrowes, who replied that the plunder 
was over, and proclamation made for the queen, and 
that he (Burrowes) was for the queen. ‘So am I, too, 
I hope,’ said Thomson; ‘ but is there never a chain of 
gold or suit of apparel for a man—no porcelain or silk 
stuffs for a man’s wife?’ 

‘I kept something for you,’ said the admiral, ‘ because 
you were away;’ which something was a common 
sailor’s chest, that had been broken up before. 

The cargo of the carrac, left after the general plun- 
der, was brought to London, and sold at Leadenhall. 
The spices, drugs, and dye-stuffs fetched L.114,000; 
the remainder, consisting of silks, calicoes, carpets, and 
ebony furniture, sold for L.27,200—making in all, 


L.141,200. The grand question then arose—how should 
this sum be divided among the captors? The Earl of 
Cumberland claimed it all, on the plea that his ships 
had made the capture, the Foresight being ‘as good as 
taken’ by the carrac when they came up. The queen 
anxiously wished to have the whole, for the purpose, 
as she stated, of defending England and the Protestant 
Church against the Catholic king of Spain. But the 
sagacious Burleigh, her Lord ‘Treasurer, and Sir John 
Fortescue, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, urged 
upon her the impolicy of doing so; stating that adven- 
turers, if not treated in a princely manner, would be 
discouraged from future enterprises. ‘The queen, how- 
ever, claimed the privilege of dividing the spoil as she 
thought proper, and finally apportioned it in the 
following manner:—Cumberland received L.18,000; 
Raleigh, L.15,900 ; Moore, L.2000; and the merchant- 
adventurers of London, L.12,000. It does not appear 
how much Hawkins received, and there were a number 
of minor claimants, who received small sums, making 
the amount divided L.57,600. The queen retained to 
herself the lion’s share, amounting to L.83,600. The 
unfairness of this distribution gave general dissatis- 
faction; but Raleigh, the head and planner of the 
expedition, did not dare to remonstrate. In fact, he 
purchased his release from the Tower, and renewal of 
the queen’s favour, by his silence. In a letter to Lord 
Burleigh, now before us, he writes : ‘ Fourscore thousand 
pounds is more than ever a man presented her majesty 
yet. If God has sent it as my ransom, I hope her 
majesty, of her abundant goodness, will accept it.’ 

The Madre del Dios remained in the harbour of 
Dartmouth for two years after her capture; the 
expenses of pumping and taking care of her during 
that time amounting to L.216. The corporation of 
Dartmouth then offered L.200 for her, promising that 
whatever profits she might gain, would be invested in 
an hospital for the poor of the town. Whether her 
stout timbers rotted in the mud of Dartmouth, or were 
ultimately broken up for firewood, the manuscript 
records, from which we have gleaned the preceding 
particulars, are silent. We know that the proposal of 
the corporation was rejected, and this is the last we 
can learn of the ‘Great Carrac.’ 


HOW TO SEE THE WORLD. 


Amone the valuable. lessons which travellers teach, is 
the art of making the best of everything just at the 
time when most wanted. A traveller, especially in 
thinly-inhabited or semi-barbarous countries, is per- 
petually put to his wits to devise a mode of overcoming 
difficulties. His food fails, his beverage fails, his fuel 
fails, his clothing fails—his instruments, his arms, his 
cooking-vessels, his tents, his wagons, his beasts of 
burden, his guides, his servants, his money, his health 
—any of these may fail him at a pinch; and it is a 
part of his duty as a traveller, an almost indispensable 
condition of his success, to possess a facility of con- 
triving make-shifts, instead of sitting down hopelessly 
to mourn over something which is lost, or used up, or 
broken. ‘To catalogue such probable make-shifts, and 
to supply hints for surmounting difficulties, are the 
objects of Mr Galton’s remarkable volume, lately 
published.* It is a small book, but is stuffed full of 


facts; and many of these facts are not only of great 
value to a traveller, but are worth knowing by those 
whose travels extend only a little way beyond their own 
firesides. He treats in succession of water, fire, bivouac, 
clothes, food, cookery, discipline, defence, hiding-places, 
boats and rafts, paths, carrying weights, carpentry, 


* The Art of Travel; or, Shifis and Contrivances available in 
Wild Countries. By Francis Galton, Author of Explorations in 
Tropical South Africa. With Wood-cuts. London: John Murray. 
1855. 
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smith’s-work, skins and horns, writing-materials, riding 
and draught animals, saddles and harness, wagons and 
vehicles, guns, trapping, fishing, medicines, presents, 
articles for barter, and mapping implements. It may 
be interesting to jot down a few curiosities from this 
budget. 

When an exhausted traveller is in want of water, 
the converging flight of birds, or the converging fresh 
tracks of animals, may often guide him to a spring or 
pool: it is about nightfall that desert-birds usually 
drink, and the thirsty traveller looks out for their 
course of flight at such a time. If a thirsty man 
strips, and exposes his person to a shower of rain, his 
thirst is greatly allayed. If he has nothing to drink 
but muddy water, let him tie together a good handful 
of grass in the form of a cone, place the large end of 
the cone up the stream, and the water will become 
partially filtered in the act of passing through the grass. 
If a traveller be short of water-vessels, a canvas-bag, 
well greased, will hold water for a considerable time. 

For striking a light in the bush or the desert, agate 
is better than flint: it makes a hotter spark. Cigar- 
fusees are not worth taking: wet spoils them. The 
crystalline lens of a dead animal’s eye has been some- 
times used as a burning-glass, wherewith to obtain fire. 
The ashes of a cigar rubbed into a piece of paper will 
qualify the paper to serve as tinder. In the absence of 
wood fuel, dried animal manure makes an excellent 
substitute. The same may be said of bones: the 
Falkland Islanders often cook part of the meat of a 
slaughtered ox by the heat of his own bones; and the 
Russians, when in Turkey in 1829, were driven to use 
bones from the cemetery at Adrianople as fuel. In 
bivouacking for the night, ‘the oldest travellers will 
ever be found to be those who go the most systemati- 
cally to work in making their sleeping-places dry and 
warm.’ A bush is not a good shelter for a sleeping- 
man; it may be leafy and close at a yard from the 
ground, but it lets through the cutting wind lower 
down. ‘A man, as he lies down upon his mother- 
earth, is but a small low object, and a screen of eighteen 
inches high will guard him securely from the strength 
of a storm ;’ a broad sod, seven feet by two, and turned 
up on end, will form such a screen. If nothing better 
offers, ‘a European can live through a bitter night, on 
a sandy plain, without any clothes besides those he has 
on, if he buries his body pretty deeply in the sand, 
keeping only his head above ground ;’ and Mr Moffat 
speaks of ‘the real comfort, even luxury,’ which he 
once found in such a sandy blanket. That sleepers 
find snow to be a warm bed in a bitter climate, is well 
known. 

Woven cloaks and coverlets admit the wind as 
through a sieve, unless the texture be close. ‘It is in 
order to make their coverings wind-proof that shepherd 
lads on the hills in Scotland, when the nights are cold, 
dip their plaids in water before sitting or lying down 
in them: the wet swells up the fibres of the plaid, and 
makes the texture of it perfectly dense and close.’ The 
Highland poachers adopt an odd mode of ‘tucking’ 
each other in at night: when on the moor-side on a 
frosty night, they cut quantities of heather, and strew 
part of it as a bed on the ground; then all the party 
lie down, side by side, excepting one man, whose place 
among the rest is kept vacant for him; his business is 
to spread plaids upon them as they lie, and to heap up 
the rest of the heather upon the plaids; this being 
accomplished, the man wriggles and works himself into 
the gap that has been left for him in the midst of his 
comrades. The importance of flannel next the skin 
cannot be overrated; in the statistics of expeditions, it 
has been found that men without this comfort sicken 
and die in greater number tian those provided with it. 
Mr Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, adopted a very 
primitive mode of keeping his apparel dry, at a time 
when he had no change of suit: he simply took off his 


clothes, and sat upon them in a bundle until the rain 
was over! The following sounds oddly to stay-at-home 
people :—‘ There is no denying the fact, though it be 
not agreeable to confess it, that dirt and grease are 
great protectors of the skin against inclement weather ; 

and that, therefore, the leader of a party should not be 
too exacting about the appearance of his less warmly 
clad followers. Daily washing, if not followed by oiling, 
must be compensated for by wearing clothes. Take 
the instance of a dog: he will sleep out under any 
bush, and thrive there, so long as he is not washed, 

groomed, and kept clean; but if he be, he must have a 
kennel to lie in. A savage will never wash unless he 
can grease himself eR takes the place 
of clothing to him. . . . . . We can afford to wally but 
naked men cannot.’ 

Nettles make a dish which travellers welcome if other 
food be scarce; when gathered quite young, and boiled, 
they are innocuous; and Messrs Huc and Gabet ‘ were 
able to enjoy this delightful variety of esculent more 
than a month.’ The young stems of fern, boiled in 
pure water, ‘realise a dish of delicious asparagus.’ Old 
hides and skins, untanned, ‘ improve all soup, by being 
mixed with it, or they may be toasted and hammered!’ 
Travellers in thinly inhabited districts are frequently 
taught by their daily wants to make jerked meat, con- 
sisting of dried pieces ; or ican, made of meat dried, 
pounded, and mixed with grease and meal; or caviare, 
consisting of dried fish-roe, or the whole of a fish 
dried ; or dried and pounded eggs. An animal may be 
boiled in his own hide, in default of a caldron or sauce- 
pan. Stick four stakes in the ground, and tie the four 
corners of the hide up to them, leaving the hide hol- 
low or concave in the middle; then cut up your 
into small pieces, and put it into the hollow of the hide, 
with a sufficiency of water; put in several large very 
hot stones, and in due time there is your soup and 
bouilli. A kind of haggis may be made in the stomach 
of an animal: blood, fat, lean, heart, lungs, all the 
solids cut or torn into small fragments, are put into 
the stomach, and roasted by being suspended before the 
fire with a string. We are assured that ‘it is a most 
delicious morsel, even without pepper, salt, or any 
seasoning.’ Mr Galton recommends a traveller, heading 
a party of natives, to interrupt the monotony of travel 
by marked days, extra tobacco, sugar, &c.; avoid con- 
stant good feeding, but rather have frequent slight fasts 
to insure occasional good feasts, especially on those 
great gala-days, when marked stages of the journey 
have been reached. 

The sort of attention paid to women in rude countries 
is, it must be confessed, nearly akin to that which is 
paid to useful animals of lower grade. ‘Take the 
wives of a few of the natives with your party, if you 
can,’ says Mr Galton; ‘for they are of very great 
service, and cause no delay, for the body of a caravan 
must always travel at a foot’s pace, and a woman will 
endure a long journey nearly as well as a man, and 
certainly better than a horse or a bullock. They are 
invaluable in packing up, and in retailing information 
and hearsay gossip, which will give clues to much of 
importance that, unassisted, you might miss.’ An 
American chief told Hearne the traveller, that women 
were made for labour; that one of them can carry or 
haul as much as two men; and that they are main- 
tained at a trifling expense, ‘for ‘as they always stand 
cook, the very licking of their fingers in scarce times 
is sufficient for their subsistence’ The ‘rights of 
women’ are now being advocated in the self-same conti- 
nent where these wrongs of women were thus eulogised. 
The morals of travelling are sometimes rather queer. 
Mr Galton says: ‘On arriving at an encampment, the 
natives usually run away in fright: if you are hungry, 
or in any need of what they have, go boldly into their 
huts, take just what you want, and leave fully ade- 
quate payment. It is absurd to be overscrupulous 
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in these cases.’ So think also the Filibustiers in 
respect to Cuba. In travelling through a hostile 
neighbourhood, cattle keep guard very well: the habits 
of bush-life make a traveller, though otherwise sound 
asleep, start up directly at a very slight rustle of alarm 
among his cattle. A person riding a journey for his 
life sleeps most safely—‘for he must sometimes sleep,’ 
as Mr Galton assures us—with his horse’s head tied 
short up to his wrist; the horse, if he hears anything, 
tosses his head, and jerks the rider’s arm; while he 
will seldom be so careless as to tread upon his sleeping 
master. 

A sylvan post-office for the wilds. If you want to 
leave a letter in a pre-arranged tree, ‘clamber up the 
tree when it is dark to the first large bough, and sitting 
astride it, cut with a chisel a deep hole right into the 
substance of the wood, or you may make one by firing 
a bullet down into it; in this hole the letter, rolled up 
or folded quite small, is to be pushed, and the bark 
nailed down over it. No savage would ever dream of 
looking there for it.’ So we should think. If you 
wish to cross a deep river with your horse, drive or 
push him in, jump in yourself, seize him by the tail, 
and let him tow you across: if he turns his head to 
try and change his course, splash water in his face with 
your right or left hand, as the case may be, holding on 
with one hand and splashing with the other, and you 
will in this way direct him just as you like. Captain 
Fitzroy’s men once, in a difficulty, collected some 
boughs, wove them into a sort of large basket, covered 
it with their canvas-tent, puddled the inside with clay, 
and were out at sea eighteen hours in this fragile 
substitute for a boat. The following is curious :—‘ If 
caught by a gale, recollect that a boat will lie-to and 
live through almost any weather, if you can make a 
bundle of a few spare spars, oars, &c., and secure them 
to the boat’s head, so as to float in front of and across 
the bow ; they will act very sensibly as a breakwater, 
and the boat’s head will always be kept to wind.’ 


Water that is slightly frozen may be made to bear 
a heavy wagon by cutting reeds, strewing them thickly 
on the ice, and pouring water upon them; the whole 
by degrees becomes frozen into a solid mass. 

Mr Galton’s chapter concerning trapping is full of 


curious information. In relation to the power of 
animals to scent the approach of man, he says: ‘ Our 
own senses do not make us aware of what is disagree- 
able enough to confess, that the whole species of man- 
kind yields a powerful and wide-spreading emanation 
that is utterly disgusting and repulsive to every animal 
in its wild state. It requires some experience to realise 
this fact: a man must frequently have watched the 
heads of a herd of far-distant animals tossed up in 
alarm the moment that they catch his wind. He must 
have observed the tracks of animals—how, when they 
crossed his own of the preceding day, the beast that 
made them has stopped, scrutinised, and shunned it— 
before he can believe what a Yahoo he is among the 
brute creation. No cleanliness of the individual seems 
to diminish this remarkable odour; indeed, the more 
civilised the man, the more subtile it appears to be. 
The touch of a gamekeeper scares less than that of 
the master, and the touch of a negro or bushman less 
than that of a traveller from Europe.’ Were it not for 
Mr Galton’s great experience in this subject, we might 
have ventured to suggest, that the horror of the animals 
is perhaps rather moral than sensorial, resulting rather 
from an instinctive dread of man’s power, than from 
an olfactory sense of man’s personal unwelcomeness. 
The catching of condors and vultures is managed in 
a singular way. A raw ox-hide is spread upon the 
ground; one man creeps under it with a string in his 
hand, while one or two other men are posted in ambush 
close by ; the bird flies down upon a bait placed on the 
hide, and the man seizes the legs, and binds them tight 
in the hide, when the poor bird becomes powerless. 


Pedestrians, whose feet are apt to blister during long 
journeys, are thus advised: Rub the feet at going to 
bed with spirits mixed with tallow dropped from a 
candle into the palm of the hand; on the following 
morning no blister will exist, for the spirits seem to 
possess the healing power, while the tallow serves to 
keep the skin soft and pliant. ‘ Ease before elegance’— 
that is, soap the inside of your stocking before setting 
out, and break a raw egg into a boot before putting it 
on. It is impossible to glance over the pages of this 
book, without being struck with the number and 
variety of the disasters to which such travellers as Mr 
Galton are subject, and with the untiring patience 
exhibited in devising cures and substitutes whenever 
the disasters arise. If ever travelling can become an 
* Art,’ then will Mr Galton’s little volume serve as a 
Manual, a Handbook, a Vade-mecum. But it is also 
full of readable bits for others. 


PARIS IN MAY 1855. 

Paris is certainly a most amusing place. Every time 
we visit it, we find it in a violently new phase. The 
last time we were there was in September 1848, when, 
chancing to be at an evening reception of an ex-member 
of the celebrated Provisional Government, we found the 
leading subject of conversation to be the announced 
coming of Louis Napoleon to France, and a doubt 
whether he would be allowed to enter. Coming back 
in less than seven years after—but, after all, seven 
years is a long time in French history—we find this 
same Louis Napoleon the emperor of France—the 
almost autocrat of the country; and yet, to all appear- 
ance, a more popular ruler than any of the constitu- 
tional sovereigns of the last forty years. Paris, then 
sad and empty, with the dismal marks of intestine war 
pitting its walls, was now full and gay, all past troubles 
and damages repaired and forgotten. Most surprising 
change of all, we now visited it as the city of an inti- 
mate ally and friend of England! To what possible 
new aspects and conditions may it introduce us after 
another period of seven years ! 

We arrived at the end of the week in which the 
Exposition had been opened. Leaving leafless trees 
and inch-long crops in England, we found laughing 
summer on the banks of the Seine, the lilac in full 
blossom, blue skies, fleecy clouds, and an agreeable 
temperature. Open-air life was already in full current, 
though, we were told, it had been so for only a few 
days, for here the season was comparatively late also. 
All the characteristic features of the place—the lofty 
white buildings cutting the clear air, the picturesque 
shops, the multitudes of women and children in the 
Tuileries gardens, the groups of men seated in front 
of the cafés, the good-humoured air of the entire 
population, making it so difficult to understand whence 
arise the occasional revolutionary violences—cach at- 
tracted their share of a gratified attention: so passed 
the first day. At length we were able to give our 
full care to the prime object of our visit—the superb 
structure which has been erected in the Champs 
Elysées, for the exhibition of the products of the 
industry of all nations. 

The Palais de I’ Industrie, as- it is called by an inscrip- 
tion on its own front, is a substantial oblong building, 
having a double row of windows along each side, and a 
vaulted roof of glass. The principal entrance is in the 
centre of the north side, where it adjoins the carriage- 
way of the Champs Elysées. At the east end, outside, 
is erected a bronze equestrian statue of the Emperor. 
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On the south side, connected by a raised gallery over 
the Cour la Reine, is a much longer, but perfectly plain 
building, for the show of machines and other articles 
of a cumbrous nature. At the distance of half a mile 
to the west, is a third and detached building, for the 
exhibition of articles in the Fine Arts from all nations. 
Such are the material arrangements. You pay five 
francs (4s. 2d.) for admission to the first two buildings, 
and an equal sum for admission to the third; so that, 
when you have provided yourself with catalogues, you 
find that a day in the Exposition costs you the greater 
part of a pound sterling. On Sundays, if your English 
feelings can bear the profanity and the profanum vulgus 
together, you may go over the whole for four sous— 
that is, twopence. 

On entering, we found something greatly different 
from the exciting bewilderment of the Hyde Park 
Exhibition. The building being not more than half 
the length, and capable of being taken in at a glance, 
we lose that poetry of indefinite space which gave such 
a charm to the Crystal Palace of 1851. The suggestion 
of the nationalities by flags comes here less prominently 
before the eye. The central line of large objects, which 
formed so gallant a row in our own original house of 
glass, is here comparatively lost in the greater breadth. 
Finally, and above all, whether from the high price of 
admission, or from a disposition to wait till the collec- 
tion is more complete, there was here no crowd, nothing 
but a mere handful of people mixing with the numerous 
groups of carpenters and glaziers engaged in fitting up 
the stands and cases. Hence, you scarcely felt as in a 
public place at all. One seemed to be merely looking 
over a piece of work in progress. Perhaps there is a 
greater and more hopeless want about this Paris exhi- 
bition of the industry (and sight-seers) of all nations 
—that it is not the novel and original scene our 
Crystal Palace was. Does not every one who saw that 
wonderful place, acknowledge that there was something 
about it quite peculiar, and which, no matter under 
what circumstances of additional splendour, could 
never in this generation be repeated ? 

When it is known, however, that articles had, up to 
12th May, come from 9237 French, and 8742 foreign 
expositors, and that a large proportion of these were 
already placed, it will be understood that the house, 
far from complete as it was, yet presented such a show 
as it would take no small time to inspect thoroughly. 
We could not attempt anything like a critical inspec- 
tion ; but we saw enough to give rise to a few gencral 
remarks. Among the French articles, occupying one 
entire side of the ground-floor, and nearly an equal 
proportion of the galleries, it seemed to us that the 
silks of Lyon, the shawls of Nimes, the porcelain and 
crystal products, and generally all objects contributing 
to personal and domestic decoration, were of an excel- 
lence unapproached in our country. The silks and 
velvet stuffs particularly arrested our attention from 
their extreme richness and beauty. In the laces of 
Brussels, there was fascination for the entire corps of 
the representatives of Eve. The English products of 
this kind did not strike us as remarkable; but there 
was a most pleasant surprise in finding that the 
lace-works of various kinds produced under the care 
of a charitable society in Ireland, were of a degree 
of merit relatively remarkable, and which might 
well give encouragement to other societies aiming, in 
remote situations, at obtaining a lucrative employment 
for females. In the British department, which was in 
tolerable completeness, there was an abundant show of 
every kind of linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs; and it 
was pleasant, at this distance from home, to recognise 
such well-known names as Chadwick of Mancliester ; 
Kelsall of Rochdale; Lupton of Leeds; Monteath, Crum, 
of Glasgow; Pease of Darlington; Baxter, Neish, Norrie, 


of Dundee ; Lees of Galashiels ; and Beveridge of Dun- 
fermline—all connected with the respective products 
of their several districts. ven from Shetland had a 
Mr Linklater sent some of the peculiar wool-shawls 
which have of late years been worked by the neat 
female fingers of that remote archipelago. It were 
endless to particularise the articles of attire, made and 
unmade, which England had sent to the World-show. 
We trust they will speak for themselves before the 
assembled nations, and help to open the way for that 
universal freedom of commercial intercourse by which 
the general interests of humanity may be so much 
advanced. At the same time, while we smile com- 
placently at the obvious superiority of the Sheffield 
cutlery, and of English articles of utility generally, 
over the corresponding products of other nations, and 
entertain hopes of their making their way over the 
continent, let us not slight the many proofs given on 
our part of inferiority to the foreign workers, especially 
in the decorative arts. The many beautiful articles 
of furniture, bijouterie, and ornamentation generally, 
here presented from Belgium, from Austria, and from 
Berlin, ought to be an instruction and a stimulus 
to all who aim at even a respectable rank in the 
production of domestic elegancies. 

The exhibition of articles in the Fine Arts, standing, 
as has been said, at a little distance from the principal 
building, is a congeries of galleries, in which space is 
distributed according to the requirements of the various 
nations. The best collections of France and other 
countries have been laid under contribution for this 
grand show; and when the reader is told that there 
are 5112 articles to be seen, he may have some idea of 
what a duty the visit will entail upon him. Entering 
the English Gallery between the busts of two much- 
esteemed friends, William Fairbairn and Joseph Whit- 
worth, of Manchester—faces of manly worth and genius, 
which it is always delightful to meet with—we found a 
vast assemblage of what might equally be called old 
friends—namely, a large selection of pictures by the 
Landseers, the Millaises, Maclises, the Wards, and the 
Noel Patons, which have been most noted in our exhi- 
bitions during the last twenty years. One cannot but 
be satisfied with these works of the English school; 
yet it becomes apparent that few European coun- 
tries leave us much to boast of in this department. 
The French, if we do not greatly mistake, are now 
painting in a better tone of colouring than they were 
accustomed to do a few years ago, as well as reaching 
a higher grade of sentiment. The great distinction 
that now remains, is the comparatively large size of 
their pictures, particularly those of a historical or 
scriptural kind—a consequence of the large spaces in 
churches and public galleries which they are allowed 
to cover. 

Our peep at the Exposition accomplished, we tore 
ourselves away with reluctance from Paris, and 
groaningly plunged back into the murky atmosphere of 
London. We had had but a saunter amongst the street 
improvements of the French capital, but saw enough 
to put us a little out of conceit with our national 
custom of parliamenting and journalising over every 
obviously needful thing for twenty years before it can 
be done. There, a thing is seen to be desirable: the 
Emperor says the word, and it is done. How done, we 
cannot tell; but done it is, and then all are gratified. 
Here, need we say how many parochialisms have to 
be consulted and gained over? Verily, this atrocious 
system of centralisation is not without its good results ; 
despotism itself is not quite an unmixed evil. There 
is often a great need for irresistible power in this 
world, and when guided by intelligence and good 
meaning to all, it becomes like a divine work. At 
present, for instance, it is fully proved amongst us 
that smoke, that poison and degradation of all our 
great cities, is a remediable evil: power alone is 
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wanting to enforce the means of remedy. Were we 
a pure republic, like America, we should be still 
worse off in all such respects. However, it is not 
alone in public matters that the French excel us. 
Look at the good behaviour of all large crowds of 
holiday-makers in Paris, in contrast with the brutal 
intemperance of an excursion-train in England or 
Scotland. Look at the trottoirs of the Rue St Honoré, 
washed clean every morning, in comparison with the 
hardened mud-paste of years on the pavements of some 
similar streets of London, Let us, dear countrymen, 
learn the first lesson in national self-improvement— 
that possibly our institutions and manners are not 
quite that model of all such things which we are but 
too apt to think them. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AS A LYRIC POET. 


Few readers acquainted with the prose-writings of 
Mr Kingsley can be ignorant of the fact, that he is a 
true poet. The stream of his prose continually reveals 
the golden sand of poetry sparkling through it. In his 
pictures, taken from the many-coloured landscape of 
life, and in his transcripts of natural scenery, we 
feel that he has selected with the poet’s eye, and 
painted with the hand of a poetic artist. But it 
is not as a writer of poetry in prose we purpose 
speaking of him now, so much as a writer of poems— 
in fact, as a lyric poet. The Saint’s Tragedy, which 
was Mr Kingsley’s first literary work, contained great 
poetic promise, both dramatic and lyric. It evinced a 
subtle knowledge of human emotion, especially of the 
mental workings and heart-burnings of humanity, 
wrestling with the views inculcated by Catholic asce- 
tics. In addition to its dramatic interest and truthful 
delineation of character, there were scattered through- 
out it some drops of song, which, minute as they 
were, seemed to us to mirror the broad, deep nature 
of a lyric poet, even as the dew-drops reflect the 
overarching span of the broad, deep sky. In his 
prose works, Mr Kingsley has also printed several 
fine lyrics, the beauty and strength of which have 
been the subject of almost universal remark. Alton 
Locke contains a ballad, Mary, go and call the Cattle 
Home, which is akin in its simplicity to those old Scotch 
ballads that melt us into tears with their thrilling, 
wild-wailing music. In Yeast appeared the Rough 
Ethyme on a Rough Matter. It is the cry of a poacher’s 
widow, the passionate protest of a broken heart against 
the game-laws—poured forth to the great silence of 
midnight as she is sitting near the spot where her 
husband was killed. It is distinguished by intensity 
of feeling, and a Dantean distinctness, not frequently 
met with in the sophistication of modern poetry. Few 
that have read it will ever forget it. The lyrics we 
have mentioned are probably all the reader will have 
seen of Mr Kingsley as a lyric poet: other pieces, how- 
ever, have appeared in print. The chief of these were 
published in the Christian Socialist, a journal started 
by the promoters of Working-Men’s Associations some 
few years since, which had but a small circulation and 
a brief existence. It is from these we select most of 
our specimens of our author’s lyrical genius, although 
not all of them. 

Mr Kingsley is the descendant of a family of fervent 
Puritans, and the spirit which lived in them still flashes 
out: the hot, earnest life which beat so impetuously 
beneath the armour of the Ironsides, still throbs in his 
writings. For example, here is a lyric worthy to have 


been chanted by a company of the Puritan soldiers the 
night before a battle, and their loftiest feelings might 
have found in it fitting utterance :— 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. 


The Day of the Lord is at hand, at hand, 
Its storms roll up the sky. 
A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold, 
All dreamers toss and sigh. 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the day is darkest before the morn 
Of the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God— 
Chivalry, Justice, and Truth; 
Come, for the Earth is grown coward and old— 
Come down and renew us her youth. 
Freedom, Self-sacrifice, Mercy, and Love, 
Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above 
To the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell— 
Famine, and Plague, and War; 
Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 
Gather, and fall in the snare. 
Hirelings and Mammonites, Pedants and Knaves, 
Crawl to the battle-field—sneak to your graves 
In the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Who would sit down and sigh for a lost age of gold, 
While the Lord of all ages is here? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer, can dare. 
Each past age of gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work to do 
In the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Is this not grand writing? The martial swing and 
the religious soaring of it make the soul rock to its 
rhythm. 

The next quotation will illustrate how perfect is 
Mr Kingsley’s mastery over the lyric as a form of 
expression, and with what consummate ease he has 
put a tragedy into three stanzas. 


THE THREE FISHERMEN. 


Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there ’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 

shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


This is a true ballad. It is clearly conceived, clearly 
finished, simply worded, and it contains neither meta- 
phor nor conceit. These two lyrics alone will amply 
shew that their author possesses the fire and force, the 
cunning art and the beauty of expression, of a lyrical 


master—-in addition to which qualities, his Muse has 
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at times a wondrous witchery and most subtle grace. 
Some of his dainty little lilts of song are so full of 
melody, they sing of themselves, which is the rarest 
of all lyrical attributes. They remind us of the 
sweet things done by the old dramatists, when they 
have dallied with airy fancies in a lyrical mood. 
Here is one :— 


SONG. 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
With a heigh-ho! 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
Sings to his love as I to thee; 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


There blooms a flower on every bough, 
With a heigh-ho! 

There blooms a flower on every bough, 

Its gay leaves kiss—I'll shew you how: 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


The sun’s a groom, the earth’s a bride, 
With a heigh-ho! 

The sun’s a groom, the earth’s a bride, 

The earth shall pass—but love abide, C 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-hol 2 
Young maids must marry. 


We conclude our quotations with a brief strain of 
pathetic minor music, so like the tenderness of some 
Scottish music, which must have been struck out of 
the strong national heart, like waters out of the smitten 
rock, through rent and fissure. These eight lines bring 
out another quality of the lyric poet—that of sugges- 
tiveness—the power to convey a double meaning—to 
make a sigh or a sob speak more than words—to hint 
more than can be uttered—to express the inexpressible 
by veiling the mortal features, as did the old Greek 
artist : 


The merry, merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 

And the merry, merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 

Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snow-yard, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 

And my baby in his cradle in the church-yard, 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me. 


If these specimens are not sufficient to prove that 
a powerful lyrist is among us, we do not know what 


evidence would be necessary. ‘Tell Mr Kingsley to 
leave novels, and write nothing but lyrics,’ said one of 
our greatest living writers to us the other day, when 
we shewed him some of these songs. Often has the 
distinguished Chevalier Bunsen, in speaking of the 
song-literature of Germany and its influence on the 
people, urged Mr Kingsley to devote his powers to 
becoming a Poet for the People, and a writer of 
songs to be sung by them. England has no Burns, no 
Béranger, not even a Moore: she waits for her national 
lyrist. Although not as yet, perhaps, thoroughly 
tried, we know no man who appears to be so fittingly 
endowed to ascend into this sphere of song, that is 
dark and silent, awaiting his advent, as Mr Kingsley. 
He is an intense man, large in heart and brain, a 
passionate worshipper of truth and beauty. His 
heart has a twin-pulse beating with that of the people; 
his song has a direct heart-homeness, and is that of a 
singer born. The verses we have given, be it remem- 
bered, do not constitute the choicest picked from a 
larger quantity: they are the most of what we have 
seen, and are taken as they came. We claim for 
them the rare merit of originality: there is no echo 
of an imitation, no reverberation of an echo. The 
melody has a bird-like spontaneity. It will be found 
that each repetition serves to increase their beauty. 


Observe, too, how essential everything is that belongs 
to them: there is nothing accidental. Mr Kingsley 
has the self-denial to reject all that is superfluous in 
thought or word, which is a most rare virtue in a 
young poet, and without which no one can ever become 
a writer of national songs. He has also acquired the 
young writer’s last attained grace—simplicity. Many 
of our young writers seek to clothe their thoughts all 
in purple words, thinking thus to become poets. A 
man might just as well think of becoming king by 
putting on the royal purple. 


KARL HARTMANN: 
A STORY OF THE CRIMEA. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 

Tue Saucy Gipsy got away in first-rate style: she 
was evidently a racer; and Joel Brystone, the 
skipper, was one of the most skilful and experienced 
seamen of New York. The voyage had at anyrate 
commenced auspiciously. After patrolling the deck in 
a state of misty excitement, which for two or three 
hours neutralised emotions of another kind, I was 
observed by Captain Brystone to catch wildly at the 
mizzen-ratlins, the region about my lips assuming at 
the same moment a hue of yellowish-white; whereupon 
I was forthwith handed below, and laid out in my 
sleeping-berth. I don’t think my sighs and groans ran 
much upon dear Ruth during the following six or seven 
days and nights, but her image returned in undi- 
minished lustre and freshness with the restoration of 
my mental and bodily faculties, and I silently pledged 
her over and over again in joyous bumpers, after the 
very first dinner I sat down to at sea. By that time, 
we had made the Atlas Mountains on the Morocco 
coast; and the wind continuing favourable, the Saucy 
Gipsy was soon slipping through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
towards the Mediterranean, where we at once became 
intermingled with the tide of war sweeping eastward 
to drive back the legions of the czar. Specimens 
of the whole art and range of ship-craft—from the 
swift, stupendous screw line-of-battle-ship to the 
slight and sluggish sailing transport—passed or was 
passed by the Saucy Gipsy during the remainder 
of the voyage, all full of red and blue soldiers, or 
freighted with the dumb and equally indispensable 
instruments of mortal conflict ; the red cross and tri- 
color floating proudly from the mastheads ; the national 
airs of France and England resounding from the crowded 
decks of the coalesced armadas. 

‘What think you, Mr Hartmann,’ said I, early one 
morning, as we were both intently watching the huge 
Himalaya sweep past with the Scots Greys on board, 
their band playing Partan® pour la Syrie, in compli- 
mentary recognition of God save the Queen, indifferently 
performed by the amateur musicians of a French mail- 
boat from Malta—‘ what think you of the stability of 
this, but a few years since, impossible alliance of the 
two great Western nations? According to some of the 
more solemn and second-sighted of the quidnuncs on 
our side the Atlantic, it amounts to a redistribution 
of the forces of Europe, not only subversive of the 
balance of power in the Old, but full of menace to the 
peace of the New World.’ 

‘It is an alliance,’ replied Hartmann, ‘dictated by 
the awakened common sense and the permanent inte- 
rests of the two nations, and depending for permanence, 
therefore, neither upon princes nor parchments. As to 
its menacing America, that is all bosh! unless, indeed, 
the United States should be conceit-crazed enough to 
challenge civilised Europe to mortal combat in defence 
of sacred slavery ; as the Muscovite has in vindication 
of red-handed violence and the precepts of Christianity ; 
then, indeed——- But I eschew prophecy.’ 
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* As to conceit,’ chimed in Captain Brystone, who 
was standing close by, ‘I'll back the Britishers against 
all creation for that; and yet, with all their prancing 
and trumpeting about this war, they are setting about 
it, according to their own newspapers, like a parcel of 
old women, rather than men of sense and pluck.’ 

‘There is a tinge of truth in that,’ said Hartmann ; 
‘but as, no doubt, your sagacity will have already sug- 
gested, military departmental deficiencies—the cankers 
of a long peace—will find a sharp and sure remedy in 
the experience of actual war.’ 

‘That “long-peace” excuse,’ persisted Brystone, 
‘won't do at any price; or how is it we never hear 
of such bungling mismanagement in the French and 
Russian services ?’ 

‘Because, my dear sir, they hold by the Napoleonic 
maxim—qu'il faut laver son linge sale chez soi; a rule 
there is much to be said in favour of. Still, I prefer, on 
the whole, unfettered, independent criticism, frequently 
savage and unjust as it may be towards individuals. 
Sir John Moore is a notable instance in point—the most 
furiously abused, and one of the ablest generals England 
ever sent forth. But it is time to see about breakfast, 
I think.’ 

*That’s a feller, now,’ remarked the captain, as 
Hartmann disappeared below, ‘that would take some 
time to correctly post up. I agree with you, however, 
Master Henderson, that he is a Britisher, hail from 
wherever he may.’ 

We were becalmed for nearly a week in the Mediter- 
ranean, save for a brief land-puff now and then; and 
the days being intensely hot, Hartmann and I, the only 
idlers on board, used to take our deck-exercise after 
sunset, he often reading scenes of plays, or snatches of 
poetry aloud, the brilliance of the night enabling him 
to read the smallest print with ease. Suddenly breaking 
in one evening upon his favourite pastime, I said: 
‘What sort of a man is the Arthur Dalzell said to be 
dying at San Francisco ?’ 

* What sort of a man is the Arthur Dalzell said to be 
dying at San Francisco,’ quietly replied Hartmann, 
folding down the page he had been reading, and closing 
the book: ‘well, in person, well-looking enough, and 
about my own height and age; in character and dispo- 
sition, a mingled yarn of good and evil—the evil, as I 
think, greatly predominating.’ 

* Come, that ’s candid, at all events.” 

‘You must think so, believing as you do that J am 
Arthur Dalzell.’ 

‘Ha! How did you infer that?’ 

The man smiled, and taking me in a patronising way 
by the arm, said: ‘My young friend—for a friend I 
am determined to make of you—that ingenuous face of 
yours can be read by duller eyes than those of Ruth 
Garstone. Nay, don’t be foolish! You naturally wish 
to know something of your Aunt Viola’s husband— 
Arthur Dalg#ll. Here, then, ina few rough strokes, is 
the man’s moral picture in little :—Dalzell is a soldier, 
daring by temperament, a generous fellow too, from the 
same prompting. He is not thought to be a hard or 
cruel man—certainly, he would not strike a woman or 
a child; yet he has abandoned his wife and daughter 
for years, in order that he might be more free to 
follow the adventurous, vagabond life he loves. Alto- 
gether, he is a man of ardent impulses, not without 
some pleasant, perhaps good qualities, but utterly 
destitute of governing principle. Nay, I verily believe,’ 
continued Hartmann with strange vehemence, ‘that 
although he does love, always has loved his wife—and 
monster, indeed, must he be, did he not love that 
gentle long-suffering woman—yet, I say, I verily 
believe that there mingles with his fervent longing for 
reconciliation a base hope, that in the event of his at 
least possible recovery, he may revel once more in riches 
by participation in the large sum which, by the death- 
bed remorse of the man by whom her husband was 


ruined in the matter of some government contracts, 
has lately devolved to Mrs Dalzell.’ 

‘Did you inform Mrs Garstone of the legacy you 
speak of ?” 

‘Yes, but she seemed not to heed the information, 
although the bequest is comparatively a large one: 
silver rubles amounting to nearly five thousand pounds 
of your money.’ 

* And you are not sure that the vicious maniac you 
describe is really dying after all!’ 

* Well, yes, I think he is. We all are, for that matter ; 
but with Arthur Dalzell, I cannot doubt that the wine 
of life draws near the lees. I agree with you also, that 
he must be at least partially insane.’ 

We were silent for some minutes, and then I 
said quickly: ‘Am I right in supposing that you 
are personally known to my aunt, Mrs Dalzell ?’ 

*I know Mrs Dalzell well; and she knows me, much 
too well: I mean, that her esteem can hardly equal her 
knowledge of me. Of less consequence, you are aware, 
inasmuch as any business I may have with her can be 
transacted by proxy—you being that proxy. And if, 


by chance, I should find myself in her presence, she, 
unhappy lady, will not, of course, be cognizant of that 
fact.’ 


Our conversation, after this, turned upon indifferent 
matters, and it was not long before we retired below, 
and turned in for the night. Nothing of importance 
occurred till the Saucy Gipsy was safely moored in the 
Golden Horn—not much then. The cargo was speedily 
disposed of; all matters of business satisfactorily 
adjusted ; and I was ready to address myself seriously 
to the fulfilment of my good Aunt Martha’s chief behest. 
But no step could, of course, be taken in the absence 
of Karl Hartmann, who had disappeared the very day 
we arrived at Constantinople, after making a bold draw 
upon the funds in my possession, and promising to 
return in ten days at the very latest. That time 
expired, and still no Mr Hartmann was to be seen or 
heard of; and I was becoming ferociously impatient, 
when a letter was placed in my hands by a clerk in a 
Greek house. It informed me that—but as the letter 
is before me, and sufficiently concise, I had better 


simply copy it: 
*Yarra, Crrwea, Angust 18, 1854. 

My pear Sir—This note will reach you by a sure 
hand, and will, I trust, decide you upon coming here 
without delay. I have obtained exact intelligence of 
(here there is a blotted erasure) your Aunt Dalzell 
and her daughter, still, as ever, the chosen companion 
of calamity—Viola, I mean, not Marian—completely 
blind, I am told; total eclipse—from cataract, it is 
said. My position here is a peculiar, and rather mena- 
cing one, though, after Ingraham’s exploit at Smyrna, 
I should think my certificate of American naturalisa- 
tion would pull me through. Perhaps not. There are 
grave circumstances, which I will explain when I see 
you. By the by, Prince Menschikoff, who commands 
here, is making tremendous preparations for the prompt 
carrying out of his proclaimed intention to drive the 
red and blue devils now at Varna into the sea, should 
they dare pollute the sacred soil of Russia with their 
profane footsteps, or hoofsteps; an announcement 
which, being indorsed by a unanimous and orthodox 
clergy, is received with undoubting faith by all here; 
even by the poor Tatars, who, like the devils—not the 
aforesaid red and blue ones—believe and tremble. 
There is one infidel exception—your obedient servant, 

Kart Hartmann, 


N.B.—The roadstead here is a safe one at this 
time of the year, and I think the Saucy Gipsy might 
pick up a profitable cargo of morocco leathers and 
lambskins just now.’ 


I determined to start at once; and first giving the 
necessary directions to Captain Brystone, I hurried off 
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to Pera with my letters of especial introduction to 
Mr Brown. I found our excellent representative at 
home, and sufficiently at leisure to listen to a brief 
exposition of my purpose in visiting the Heracleian 
Chersonesus. 

‘A simple affair enough in itself,’ he remarked ; ‘ but 
you should, I think, keep a wary eye upon Master 
Hartmann’s movements. <A note I will give you to 
Prince Menschikoff, with whom, when here, I had 
something more than an official acquaintance, will 
enable you to do so effectually.’ 

I thanked Mr Brown for his kindness, received the 
all-important note, and sailed the next day for Yalta 
with a light heart and a spanking breeze. 

By this time the steam and sailing vessels required 


for the transportation of the British and French troops. 


were assembled before Varna—a motley, multitudinous 
fleet, numbering from 400 to 500 vessels. We passed 
them on the 4th of September, at about three leagues 
to windward; for, luckily for that crowded mass of 
shipping, the wind, half a gale, was blowing off the 
shore. The embarkation was, we saw, vigorously 
progressing to the sound of martial music, exuberant 
cheering, and not unfrequent cannon-fire—in enforce- 
ment, no doubt, of the orders signaled by the fluttering 
bunting of a screw two-decker, bearing a rear-admiral’s 
flag. By sun-down, we had dropped the whole of the 
vast armament, with the exception of the top spars of 
the largest men-of-war: these presently disappeared in 
the gathering gloom, and not a sail was visible in any 
other quarter save those imaginary ones which lands- 
men such as I conjure up in the distance out of flashing 
foam-horses chasing each other over a wild waste of sea. 

‘Steam,’ I remarked to Captain Brystone, as he 
shut up his glass after a long scrutinising look 
towards every point of the compass—‘steam has, I 
daresay, greatly increased the facilities for such an 
enterprise ; still, it is quite clear, even to my unskilled 
judgment, that the gigantic embarkation going on 
yonder is.a terribly hazardous affair.’ 

‘That’s a fact, Master Henderson,’ rejoined the 
captain; ‘and the boldest Britisher there would think 
twice of such a venture if the Russian men-of-war, 
instead of skulking off to hide themselves at Sebastopol, 
shewed they meant to have a downright shindy with 
their enemies at sea.’ 

‘You cannot suppose the Muscovites would have a 
chance with the British fleet in a sea-fight, not to 
reckon the French !’ 

‘Not the ghost of a chance, in a regular sea-fight, 
I am quite sure; but that’s not what I’m speaking of. 
I have seen service with a convoy before now; and I 
tell you, Master Henderson, that let the men-of-war 
look them up as smartly as they may, that thundering 
fleet of transports won’t have been at sea six hours, 
before they are a straggling, higgledy-piggledy line, 
leagues in length and width. Ten or a dozen swift 
steam-frigates, or half that number of such frisky 
fellows as the two-decker we saw cutting about yonder, 
well placed and smartly handled, would find oppor- 
tunities of dashing in amongst them; scatter death 
and destruction on all sides, create the wildest confu- 
sion, and be off again, especially at night, before the 
war-ships could interfere to any effectual purpose. 
Just fancy the heavy metal of a frigate or a two-decker 
crashing through the brown paper-sides of merchant- 
vessels chock full of soldiers—transports running into 
one another to get out of the way—and ask yourself 
what sort of a plight the army would be in to effect a 
landing in an enemy’s country, after two or three 
turns at such a game as that!’ 

Having thus delivered himself, Joel Brystone turned 
to the mate, and ordered him to call the hands to 
shorten sail, and make all snug for the night, as a 
‘sneezer’ was evidently coming on. He himself took 
the wheel. I dived below out of the way, and was 


soon, spite of creaking timbers and a roaring sea, in a 
sound sleep, and dreaming of —— 

‘Precisely.’ And that capital guess of yours suggests 
to me that Ruth Garstone’s pretty face was not more 
changeful in its aspect of smiles and frowns, candour 
and coquettishness, than is the equally capricious 
Euxine in passing from wildest fury to gentlest calm. 
The morning shewed no trace of the previous night’s 
gale, save in the slowly subsiding wave-swell, through 
which the Saucy Gipsy, feebly sustained by a light, 
fitful breeze, helplessly pitched and rolled. The wind 
freshened about noon, continued fair; and early the 
next morning the low flat shore of Kalamita Bay, on 
the south-west coast of the Crimea, close by the 
northern horn of which nestles the old Tatar town of 
Koslov, now Eupatoria, was visible from the deck. 
It was still far away, however, on our larboard-beam, 
stretching southward in sinuous outline to Cape Cherson, 
and backed up by the hill-region of the peninsula, which 
rising precipitately on the south, reaches inland as far 
as Simferopol, whence a vast steppe or plain extends 
in unbroken sterility to Perekop. As the day advanced, 
Eupatoria and the villages along the coast lit up 
into clearer distinctness—the hill-tops to the south 
and east sparkled with sun-fire, and by and by we 
could discern, through the glass, numbers of country- 
people busy getting in the harvest, with the help of 
camels and bullock-carts. Everything betokened 
peace, quiet, security, utter ‘ignorance, or utter care- 
lessness of the storm of war about to burst upon 
them. Not a soldier was to be seen, unless some 
fellows riding about upon ponies, with what to us 
looked like slender rods, borne in an upright position, 
or across their saddles, were lance-armed Cossacks. 
This strange apathy or disdain called forth nume- 
rous, and far from complimentary, comments from Joel 
Brystone, especially after we opened up Sebastopol, 
and he had counted from the mast-head the numerous 
fleet skulking idly there. ‘A tremendous strong 
fortress, though, this Sebastopol!’ he added, ‘as that 
fellow Hartmann said, and about the only sensible 
thing he did say: not a place to be taken by the collar 
even by the Western Colossians.’ 

‘Western Colossi, was it not?’ 

‘Colossi or Colossians,’ rejoined the captain, ‘it comes 
to pretty much the same thing, I believe—which is, that 
the British and Frenchers will find Sebastopol a cussed 
hard nut to crack.’ So saying, and feeling, I could see, 
a little pouty at having the correctness of his language 
questioned, the commander of the Saucy Gipsy walked 
away. 

The following day, the Saucy Gipsy dropped her 
anchor in Yalta roadstead; and after the brig had been 
boarded and ransacked by an inferior crew of officials, 
we were visited by a sort of amphibious officer, inas- 
much as, although a seaman by profession, as he 
told us, he wore a soldier’s uniform, and called 
himself Major Kriloff. A civil sort of person the 
major proved to be, after satisfying himself of the 
genuineness of our nationality, and the legitimacy of 
our purpose in visiting the czar’s dominions. That 
civility grew instantly to graciousness when he was 
shewn the letter to Prince Menschikoff, with the wax 
impressed by Mr Brown’s official signet. There would, 
he said, be some difficulty in obtaining an interview 
with his excellency, who was just then. incessantly 
occupied in marshalling the imperial forces for the 
signal chastisement of the sacrilegious Allies of the 
Turk; but every consideration, consistent with the 
military and police regulations, would meanwhile be 
shewn to a gentleman officially commended to the 
prince by the representative of a great, friendly power. 
‘The delay will not be very long,’ added the major; ‘for 
his excellency will quickly finish with the audacious 
invaders should they, which I think doubtful, be mad 
enough to set foot upon Russian territory.’ 
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Captain Brystone, who understood French very well, 
though he did not speak it, gave a sarcastic sniff at 
hearing this; and I assured the major there was little 
doubt that the Allies really meant landing in the 
Crimea, and shortly too.’ 

‘So much the better,’ he briskly replied: ‘they come 
to their graves !—though not in one sense, for we shall 
toss them like dead dogs into the sea,’ added the gallant 
officer, tossing down a bumper of champagne emble- 
matically at the same time. ‘The French,’ continued 
the major, kindling with the subject, ‘the heroic 
children of the czar chased before them like sheep 
in 1812; and a very intelligent countryman of 
yours assures me, that the English soldiers will be 
panic-stricken at the mere sight of our invincible 
veterans 

‘A countryman of ours ?’ 

*Yes; that is, a naturalised American, though a 
German by descent—a most intelligent person, I assure 
you. He has given me a lively description of your 
famous battle of New Orleans, where he tells me 
General Jackson, with only about fourteen hundred 
American militia, put to rout a whole host—upwards 
of twenty thousand English regulars—though posted 
behind walls of cotton bags! He himself was a very 
young drummer-boy at the time, and helped to beat 
the advance at the decisive bayonet-charge. His name 
is Karl Hartmann. Perhaps you know him.’ 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Brystone, as soon as he could 
fetch breath—mine Was quite gone—and bringing his 
fist down upon the table with tremendous force— 
‘weil! if that don’t bang Barnum, I’ll be ——. 

The major, not understanding English, evidently 
mistook the captain’s words and action for a vehement 
confirmation of Karl Hartmann’s bulletin of the battle, 
for he immediately said: ‘I am happy to find you can 
corroborate my friend’s statement. One of the most 
agreeable, gentlemanlike men I have ever met with is 
Karl Hartmann, and an ardent admirer of Russia and 
her glorious emperor. He has been confined to his hotel 
by a slight indisposition for the last five or six days, or 
I should have endeavoured to bring him with me; but 
as you, Mr Henderson, are going on shore with me, I 
shall have much pleasure in presenting you to each 
other.’ 

‘Thank you, Major Kriloff, but Mr Hartmann and I 
are old acquaintances. I shall be very glad to see him, 
let me add.’ 

The major was delighted to hear that, and soon after- 
wards we landed in company on Yalta pier. Yalta is, 
or was, a favourite resort of the Russian families who 
during the summer visit the Crimea; and, previous to 
the entry of the allied fleets into the Black Sea, a 
steamer plied regularly twice a week between it and¥ 
Odessa, touching at Sebastopol on its way. The town 
is partly built upon the plateau and western side of a 
rather lofty promontory, and runs considerably inland 
through a charming valley sheltered on each side by 
wooded heights. Many of the houses are built up the 
hillside in a kind of step-terrace fashion, the flat roofs 
of a lower tier forming a promenade to the tier above. 
The permanent inhabitants are, I believe, chiefly 
Russians and Greeks, though the Tatar element of the 
Crimean population—chiefly agriculturists, sullen, 
swarthy fellows, with high cheek-bones, flat spreading 
noses, and narrow, long, cunning eyes—were numerous 
enough about the streets; and now and then a woman 
of that race shuffled past, her features concealed by 
white cotton bandages. The main street was full of 
soldiers, drawn up in heavy marching-order; and of 
course Major Kriloff was inexhaustibly voluble in his 
admiration of their fine soldierly appearance—an esti- 
mate which, though I did not endorse, I took care not 


to contradict ; and the patriotic monologue terminated 
only at the door of the principal hotel, where tem- 
porarily resided Mr Karl Hartmann, and where the 


courteous major left me, after readily promising to 
teturn and dine with me and ‘ ce cher Hartmann, whose 
appetite, it appeared, was not in the slightest degree 
affected by the ailment which confined him within 
doors. 

Karl Hartmann’s indisposition, as I suspected, was a 
mere pretence, except in so far that an unexpected inci- 
dent had in some slight degree shaken his steel-strung 
nerves. 

‘The truth is, my dear Mark,’ said he, with an effort 
at familiar frankness, as soon as we had shaken 
hands—‘for in future there must be no conceal- 
ments between you and me—that I chanced to meet a 
fellow the other evening who, I thought, was a thou- 
sand miles away. Had he recognised me as I did him, 
and my revolver had not put in effectual bail for its 
owner, as I daresay it might have done, I should have 
been strung up in a trice to the nearest tree; or, had 
he chanced to be in a very gracious mood, have been 
despatched to the other world with military honours— 
— a close volley and a dozen bullets through my 

ead. 

‘Nonsense! This must be a reckless, extravagant 
jest, like your drummer-boy doings at the battle of 
New Orleans.’ 

He laughed out, the light merry laugh of a light- 
hearted merry boy. ‘Kriloff has told you of that 
already, has he! Well, he is one in authority here: 
it was desirable to win his favour, and I have succeeded 
in doing so to admiration, by simply humouring his 
prejudices. But as to the rencontre I was speaking of, 
and its possible consequences, all that is true as doom.’ 

‘What crime, then, have you committed, or been 
charged with?’ 

‘None whatever! I mean no moral crime—one 
against the military code only. It thus fell out: You 
are aware that I once held the czar’s commission ?’ 

*No; but I have heard that Dalzell did.’ 

‘TI served in the same regiment with Dalzell, and he 
and I were not only bosom-friends and brother-officers, 
but, in conjunction with one Basil Ypslanti, a wealthy 
Greek, brother-contractors. We were stationed in 
Bessarabia at the time, and both knowing something 
of military engineering, we, after much ado, obtained 
a contract for some extensive works connected with 
the defences of Ismail. The affair wound up disas- 
trously, Ypslanti, whose name did not appear in the 
business, having cheated us outrageously in the pur- 
chase of material. This we were as certain of as that 
we had life and breath, but legal proof thereof was 
difficult ; and one of the consequences was, that General 
Korkasoff, meeting me one day about a mile outside of 
Ismail, called me, after asking a few questions, “un 
sacré escroc.” He was on horseback, and accompanied 
by an officer of his staff—the man I met the other 
evening. I also was on horseback. Now, in my 
mildest mood I could hardly have tamely borne being 
called a cheat; but at that moment my brain was in a 
whirl of fiery excitement from wine and loss by play; 
and the offensive epithet had scarcely left the general’s 
lips, when I answered it by a fierce stroke across his 
face with a stout riding-whip, followed by a shower of 
blows, which, aided by astonishment at the incredible 
audacity of such an attack, deprived him of all power 
of resistance. The aid-de-camp was at first equally stupi- 
fied and paralysed, but presently rallying his startled 
senses, he drew his sword, and rode at me, shouting, 
as he did so, to an infantry picket not far off. I parried 
his thrust, and returned it by a blow on his head that 
must have set it ringing for some time, and to divers 
tunes; then set spurs to my horse, and, being capitally 
mounted, went off like the wind. I escaped, and found 
my way to America, where I read in the Invalide Russe 
that, as usual with deserters, I had been tried in my 
absence by court-martial, and condemned to death, 
“ mort infamante,” which in the vulgate is sus. per col. 
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You think, no doubt,’ he added, ‘that I must be crazy 
to come here under such circumstances; and perhaps 
it was an act of madness; but something, I thought, 
might be trusted to the fact, that the corps to which I 
belonged is now stationed in Poland; to the change 
produced in my appearance by difference of years, 
dress, the absence of beard, moustaches, and so on. 
Besides, the inveterate gamester ever delights in le grand 
jeu, though the stake be his own life.’ 

‘Yes, I can understand that, when the possible gain 
is in some degree commensurate with the possible 
loss; but in the present case, you hazard your life for 
positively nothing—as regards yourself.’ 

‘May be so; but the cards are dealt, and the game 
must be played out. And now to other and more 
pressing topics. Gabriel Derjarvin, half-Tatar, half- 
Russ—Ypslanti’s executor and trustee—is, I find, a 
much greater rascal than I had supposed, and I allowed 
a wide margin too. He will give us plenty of trouble, 
if nothing worse. He is now, I believe, at Simferopol ; 
and there or elsewhere we must seek, find, and try 
conclusions with him. Your aunt, Mrs Dalzell, and 
her daughter, are lately gone, he tells me, and by his 
advice, to reside for a time in Sebastopol.’ 

‘Sebastopol! To a place about to be besieged— 
perhaps stormed !’ 

‘An entirely absurd supposition, my good young 
man,’ replied Hartmann, with an explosion of bitter 
mirth. ‘A grand council of war has been held, at 
which the programme of the coming campaign has 
been definitively settled. It runs thus: The Allies are 
to be permitted to leave the safe security of their ships, 
to find their presumptuous march arrested before one 
of the formidable positions in the vicinage of Sebas- 
topol, whence hurled back, discomfited, overthrown, 
amazed, by the Russian hosts, all those who escape the 
sword will be drowned in the sea; a modern illustra- 
tion, according to a printed address, signed by the 
archimandrite of Odessa, of the catastrophe which in 
ancient times overtook swine possessed of devils. Of 
course, the unsavoury similitude offends your British 
olfactories—well, on the father’s side at anyrate, if not 
on the mother’s—but it is not the less certain for 
all that—that—dinner is served, and Major Kriloff 
impatient to fall to. Come along, Master Henderson.’ 

In the forenoon of the following day, Karl Hart- 
mann, Major Kriloff, and I, set out for Simferopol, 
Menschikoff’s head-quarters, in a tarantas—a two-horse 
vehicle, consisting of a coupé and a box-seat. I was 
not quite sure whether the major looked upon us as 
companions or captives—possibly as both; but it was 
very plain that he did not intend to lose sight of me 
till the genuineness of the letter to the prince had been 
verified. He was exceedingly gracious, however; and 
travelling in the Crimea under his authoritative guid- 
ance, was much more expeditious and agreeable than 
it might have been had we journeyed alone. And a 
delightful drive it was, through one of the most 
placidly picturesque regions it is possible to imagine: 
fertile valleys, shut in with finely wooded heights ; 
one—that of Baidar, some ten miles long by five in 
width—cultivated like a garden, and waving with 
luxuriant crops of wheat, rye, millet, tobacco, inter- 
spersed with plantations of vine, mulberry, quince, 
pomegranate, apple trees: mountain table-lands, or 
plateaux, called yai/as by the Tatars, rich in summer- 
pasture, and covered with long-tailed sheep, buffaloes, 
camels, and horses. The numerous Tatar huts, of lime- 
washed clay, are for the most part built amidst patches 
of mulberry, walnut, or other fruit-trees. At that 
season of the year, green tobacco-leaf was hanging to 
dry upon rough trellis-work in front of most of them. 
Upon several of the flat roofs, Tatar girls were winnow- 
ing corn; and other industries—turning, for example, 
with a bow and string—are pursued after a like primi- 
tive fashion. The day was splendid, and the sun-lit 


panorama of valley, mountain, forest, river, was further 
enlivened by the glittering arms and accoutrements of 
numerous bodies of military, horse, and horse-artillery 
chiefly, galloping past on the direct road, or glancing 
across a distant opening in the forest—all hurrying 
westward, to share in the coming triumph of the 
Russian arms. At Baghtsche-serai, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Tatar khans, where we slept, or rather 
should have slept, if permitted by the swarms of fleas, 
cockroaches, with a sprinkling of scorpions, domiciled 
hereditarily in the bed-rooms, the same excitement and 
exultation appeared to pervade the soldiery temporarily 
halting there; whilst the scowling looks of the Tatar 
habitants seemed to express a savage hope, controlled 
by equally savage servile fear. Major Kriloff intro- 
duced us to a party of Russian officers, who were all, 
and quite naturally, brimming over with indignation at 
the threatened insult to the sacred soil of Russia. Their 
eager talk and questioning referred not so much to the 
French, who, in connection with the campaign of 1812, 
they affected to hold very cheap, as to the English, 
with whom they had not yet measured swords; and 
certainly Hartmann fooled them upon the subject to the 
top of their bent. His precious battle of New Orleans, 
which always stirred my bile, by the ridiculous 
version it gave of a really creditable affair, absurdly 
overpuffed as it may have been by Old Hickory’s 
partisan admirers, was repeated over and over again, 
with never-ending variations; and by midnight, when 
the reckoning for pag towards which they 
would not hear of our contributing a cent—must 
have reached a handsome figure, it was firmly im- 
pressed upon every confused brain there that the 
English of these days, though still formidable at sea, 
were as inept as Chinese at land-fighting, and would 
certainly scamper off at the first flash of the Russian 
bayonets. Hartmann was in his glory, and concluded 
the evening’s entertainment as follows :— 

‘I think you hinted just now,’ said he, confidentially 
addressing the only Russian officer remaining in the 
room—and who, it had struck me, was very young 
looking for his rank—‘I think you hinted a short time 
ago that your uncle, being a general of division, you 
could have your gallant Arofsky regiment placed in 
whatever part of the field seemed likely to yield the 
thickest crop of laurels ?’ 

‘I have little doubt I could.’ 

‘In which case,’ continued Hartmann, ‘I can give 
you useful counsel: no my dear Colonel 
Softennff, I’—— 

‘Puhmpenuff’—this is no word-play of mine; Puhm- 
penuff is a well known Russian surname—‘ Puhmpenuff, 
if you please, Monsieur Hartmann.’ 

‘Ah, oui, Puhmpenuff—a highly distinguished name, 
it struck me at first.’ 

‘One of the most distinguished names in the empire,’ 
said Pulimpenuff, stroking his moustache complacently. 

‘And very deservedly so, I have no doubt,’ rejoined 
Hartmann ; ‘ but, returning to the counsel or advice I 
have to give you. It must, to begin with, be clear to 
you that my opinion of the qualities and composition 
of an English army is entitled to respect ; I, who, when 
a mere boy, assisted—so far as vigorously beating the 
pas de charge can be called assisting—a mere handful, 
comparatively speaking, of my countrymen to rout and 
pepper twenty thousand English red-coats, intrenched 
though they were behind ramparts of cotton-bales.’ 

‘Thirty thousand, you said just now,’ remarked the 
colonel. 

‘Did I? Well, I daresay there might have been thirty 
thousand; but the truth is, they ran so fast that it 
was difficult to ascertain their numbers with more than 
approximate accuracy. To proceed, however. Although 
nineteen out of twenty of the British soldiers you will 
soon be in face of have never in their lives heard a gun 
fired in anger, and won’t stop when they do to hear a 
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second, there are, you must bear in mind, two or three 
regiments which, as a matter of prudence, should be 
avoided. Not—understand me, Colonel Puhmpenuff— 
that I for a moment believe a soldier of your heroic 
name and chivalric character cares one straw how brave 
or how numerous may be the enemies opposed to him ; 
but it is your duty to economise the biood of your 
valiant Arofskys, prodigal as you may be of your 
own.’ 

* Certainement. ‘There I agree with you entirely, 
Monsieur Hartmann.’ 

‘The regiments I allude to are those that have seen 
service in India’—— 

‘India!’ interrupted the colonel—‘I know—we 
shall go there some day.’ 

*To be sure you will, and back again!’ exclaimed 
Hartmann with a burst which I saw rather startled 
the colonel, wine-wildered as he was. ‘You and your 
Arofskys are just the fellows to do that; and here’— 
tossing off a glass of champagne—‘ here’s wishing with 
all my heart and soul that I may live to be there, and 
give them a hearty welcome when they do go. But I 
shall never finish if you interrupt meso. The question 
remains, how to discover which are those India regi- 
ments, and I confess I hardly know how that is to be 
done. There is, however, one plain course to pursue, 
which will answer the purpose of that knowledge. 
You must pit the Arofskys against the show-soldiers 
who never go abroad, and have no more fight in them 
than hares. ‘They are brigaded together, I see by the 
papers, and you cannot fail to recognise them. Half 
of them, and the tallest fellows—six feet of bad stuff 
every one of them—all wear bear-skin caps ; the others 
wear petticoats.’ 

* Petticoats! Allons donc !” 

* But I say they do; and not so much as a pair of 
drawers beneath! ‘There is hardly a pin’s difference 
between the bear-skin caps and them, but I should 
recommend the petticoats for choice. Good-night, 
Colonel Puhmpenuff. Should you not,’ added Hart- 
mann, ‘be able yourself to profit by the hint I have 
given you, impart it to such of your friends as may be 
able to do so, with my compliments, and if they don’t 
ever afterwards remember me in their prayers, they 
are not the men I take them for—— Ha! Major 
Kriloff! you here!’ 

I was even more startled than Hartmann at suddenly 
confronting that officer, as we rose from our chairs. 
He had, I was sure, been silently standing there some 
time; had heard, and, his lowering visage convinced 
me, appreciated Hartmann’s mocking persiflage. He 
betrayed neither anger nor suspicion by words—con- 
tenting himself with telling a lie instead: ‘I have this 
moment stepped in to remind you both that we start 
at dawn of day. Good-night, again, messieurs.’ 

‘Well, Mr Hartmann,’ said I, as soon as we were 
alone, ‘that reckless, gibing tongue of yours cannot 
be governed, it seems, even by the menace of a halter, 
or a levelled row of muskets! For the future, you 
may be sure that Major Kriloff will not only be 
our jailer, but an indefatigable spy over all our 
motions.’ 

‘Possibly ; but don’t be angry. I would not, and 
luckily I cannot, compromise you; and I am, as you say, 
reckless—mad! or nearly so. In fact, Mark Henderson,’ 
he went on to say, ‘I have a strong presentiment that, 
do what I may, I must lose the game—the game of life 
—I am playing here. Well thought of!’ he added, 
taking a small sealed packet of papers from his breast- 
pocket. ‘ You had better at once take charge of these 
papers. They will inform you of everything it is 
necessary you should know relative to your Aunt 

Viola and myself; the understanding being, remem- 
ber, that you do not break the seal of the envelope 
whilst I am alive and at liberty. And now, let us try 
to sleep.’ 


NICHOLAS SOLD. 
During an interview which Martineff, the comedian and 
mimic, had succeeded in obtaining with the Prince [Volk- 
honsky, high-steward], the emperor walked into the room 
unexpectedly, yet with a design, as was soon made evident. 
Telling the actor that he had heard of his talents, and 
should like to see a specimen of them, he bade him mimic 
the old minister. This feat was performed with so much 
gusto, that the emperor laughed immoderately ; and then, 
to the great horror of the poor actor, desired to have 
himself ‘ taken off.’—‘’Tis physically impossible, pleaded 
Martineff.—‘ Nonsense,’ said Nicholas: ‘I insist on its 
being done.’ Finding himself on the horns of a dilemma, 
the mimic took heart of grace, and with a promptitude and 
presence of mind that probably saved him, buttoned his 
coat over his breast, expanded his chest, threw up his head, 
and assuming the imperial port to the best of his power, 
strode across the room and back ; then, stopping opposite 
the minister, he cried, in the exact tone and manner of the 
ezar: ‘ Volkhonsky! pay Monsieur Martineff one thousand 
silver rubles... The emperor for a moment was discon- 
certed; but recovering himself with a faint smile, he 
ordered the money to be paid.—Harrison’s Notes of a 
Nine Years’ Residence in Russia. 
ANCESTRY OF WASILINGTON IRVING. 

Jolin of Irwyn had landed possessions in the parish of 
Holm, in Orkney, in 1438, when the county was still an 
appanage of the crown of Denmark and Norway. The 
Irvines of Sebay are very frequently mentioned in the 
times of Robert and Patrick Stewart, Earls of Orkney, and 
suffered very severely from the outrages of these rapacious 
nobles. They became extinct in the direct male line, 
tempore Charles I.; but one collateral branch had imme- 
diately before settled in the island of Sanday, and another, 
the Irvines of Gairstay, in the island of Shapinshay. They 
lost the estate of Gairstay several generations back, and 
sank down into the condition of mere peasants, tenants of 
Quhome, where some of them reside at this day. I was 
there lately with Mr Balfour, the proprietor of Shapinshay, 
who pointed out the old and modest house at Quhome 
where was born William Irvine, father of Washington 
Irving. Is it not somewhat singular that Sir Robert 
Strange and the author of Bracebridge Hall can be almost 
demonstrated of the same blood? I guess, if Irving knew 
his pedigree could be traced step by step up to John Erwyn 
of 1438, he would readily claim and vindicate his Orcadian 

nt.—Dennistoun's Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange. 
‘ROW, BROTHERS, ROW.’ 

Here is the scene of Moore’s undying Canadian Boat- 
song, which he wrote on the fifth day of his descent of the 
St Lawrence from Kingston. Thirty-three years after he 
wrote this song, I had the pleasure of shewing Moore the 
original manuscript, which he had entirely forgotten. He 
had pencilled the lines, nearly as they stand in his works, 
in the blank page of a book which happened to be in his 
canoe, from whence he transcribed them at night. The 
sight of the original copy of these famous lines, recalling 
youthful days and happy associations, produced a great 
effect on the poet, who alluded in a touching manner to 
his passage down the rapids of life-— Weld’s Vacation Tour. 

RHUBARB MARMALADE. 

Now that a supply of rhubarb is at hand, we present our 
readers with a recipe, which has been furnished us, and 
which we have had tested, and can therefore recommend, for 
making a delicious marmalade :—Pare and cut into very 
small pieces 2 lbs. of rhubarb; add 14 lb. of loaf-sugar, 
and the rind of one lemon, cut very fine, and into very 
small pieces. Put the whole into a dish, or other deep 
vessel, and let it stand until next day. ‘Then strain off the 
juice, and boil from half an hour to three-quarters ; after 
which, add the rhubarb, and boil altogether ten minutes.— 
Preston Guardian. 
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